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Editorial 

Building the Nation: a religious goal 

A nation is not born; it is made. Any progressive nation is- 
in constant making. A people’s sense of identity is shaped in 
the process of their relentless efforts in nation making. 

This was largely true in the case of the Indian nation as- 
it was struggling, in the twilight of political freedom, to emerge 
from the amorphous obscurity of the colonial period to the bright 
identity of a free nation. There were national leaders who could 
put into proper focus the hope of the nation. We had national 
ideals to which people's forces could be oriented. Freedom was 
the ground and goal of our nation making. Self-denial and search 
for the common good characterized a whole generation of freedom 
fighters, These qualities helped us move forward as one nation 
in spite of the disruptive waves of communal confrontation and 
the poverty of the masses. Thanks to the inner strength and 
chansma of our national leadership, our nation did not pass, 
through the kind of cataclysmic experience which many newly 

spheres dent 031,005 CXpericnCed in the Political and economic- 

. Yct ma " y sensitivc Indians now begin to ask: arc we ex- 
penenemg ardapse 7 Recent years have witnessed a steady decline- 

m the heritage of our national leadership. Leaders everywhere, in 
the centre as well as m the states, are being increasingly identified 
nn * 1 n ^ rov ^ comimma listic and parochially religious interest groups, 
the ballot box has become the Pandora’s box, the mother of all 
evi within our so-called democratic structure. Corruption reigns 
in e holy places of government. Disintegration of the nation is 
o orccr of the day. Indian democracy has become the abode or 
rotten comrauna.lis.ni. 

One significant feature of the modern Indian scene is the 
Hindu religion. All the people of India, irrespective 
* Rlr re /si° l| s adherence, will gladly welcome any genuine 
rc vsance m this ancient and rich religion. Our generation 
is wi nessing a world-wide interest, especially among the young: 
people, m Hindu ways of spirituality and yogic practices. 

However, it seems that a number of comma nails t forces 
and political opportunists together have begun to exploit the new 
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Building the Nation: a religious goal 

A nation is not born; it is made. Any progressive nation is. 
in constant making, A people’s sense of identity is shaped in 
the process of their relentless efforts in nation making. 

This was largely true in the case of the Indian nation as. 
it was struggling* in the twilight of political freedom, to emerge 
from the amorphous obscurity of the colonial period to the bright 
identity of a free nation. There were national leaders who could 
put into proper focus the hope of the nation. We had national 1 
ideals to which people’s forces could be oriented. Freedom was 
the ground and goal of our nation making, Sdf-denial and search 
for the common good characterized a whole generation of freedom 
fighters. These qualities helped us move forward as one nation*, 
in spite of the disruptive waves of communal confrontation and 
the poverty of the masses. Thanks to the inner strength and 
charisma of our national leadership, our nation did not pass 
through the kind of cataclysmic experience which many newly 
independent nations experienced in the political and economic* 
spheres. 

Yet many sensitive Indians now begin to ask: arc we ex¬ 
periencing a relapse? Recent years have witnessed a steady decline* 
in the heritage of our national leadership. Leaders everywhere, in 
the centre as well as in the states* are being increasingly identified 
with narrow communalistic and parochially religious interest groups. 
The ballot box has become the Pandora’s box, the mother of all' 
evil within our so-called democratic structure. Corruption reigns 
in the holy places of government. Disintegration of the nation is 
the order of the day. Indian democracy has become the abode of 
rotten communalism. 

One significant feature of the modern Indian scene is the 
awakening of Hindu religion. All the people of India, irrespective 
of their religious adherence, will gladly welcome any genuine 
renaissance in this ancient and rich religion. Our generation 
is witnessing a world-wide interest, especially among the young: 
people, in Hindu ways of spirituality and yogic practices. 

However, it seems that a number of communalist forces 
an d political opportunists together have begun to exploit the new 
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are determined* 1 1 1 ^ ' S VCry un f ortunate ’ because these forces 
sense of identitv a negatlve self-awareness and wrong 

minorities in „|, r ‘ n8 the Hmdus in opposition to the religious 

* j e appears ihat » 

bigotry and selfish h Jy, , an mstrument of religio-political 
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ideals and harLnl the E reat national 

to gather more -» \ aTTi0ng the P eo P ,e - the negative forces seem 

negative ntove^VS iZZtTZ ^ WOFSt result of this 
Of Hinduism to the v ‘ l Uy b utm reputed sensitivity 
the ima EC „ r ' th ™ “ ,™ othet religions, and it cruelly distorts 

Chris,ianfty. L.h„«h theTd m ^ «"<*« **. and 

movement, i, really sttikee « 

”« have 

keen hindered by politically motivated cornmnnaii""^ " n0 * 

»erc established "in 0 

»este r „ churches during the c „, onU1 cental “bTL ° f thc 
Catholic and Protestant Churches in India adhered r ^ R ° man 
patterns and forms of worshin in ih* i ad red to western cultural 
to do so in a la,ge alTi s,i " 

'Silently operative in the chun-li^ • nGW which has be 
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and cultural resources. A genuine Hindu spirituality is no longer 
alien to Christian spirituality in its authentic expressions. A fully 
open and positive encounter of these two great religions can be 
highly creative. As the major living in India Hinduism has a special 
responsibility to discern such positive impulses in other religions in 
India and foster it, instead of listening to political and communalist 
propagandists* 

One of the most urgent question before the various religions in 
India should be: how can we continue to create a great nation for us 
in freedom, consensus, truth and mutual trust. 

(K. M. G.) 


So what is new in the new year? 

(Dr. Paul Gregorios) 

George Orwell’s 1984 is at the door. It seems hard to recog¬ 
nize it from the Orwellian picture, painted some 40 years ago. We 
• cannot see either the Big Brother or the advanced automatron the 
overall surveillance of our private lives or the enforced uniformity 
that so chilled us when we read its description. 

No, we have a different kind of hell. Orwell could not foresee 
two major elements-the development of nuclear weapons and the 
disintegration of the democratic state system. He could never have 
imagined that we would have used the technology developed in the 
40’s (when Orwell was writing) to wire our cage so thoroughly that 
we now stand the risk of being electrocuted by the pressing of one 
switch. Neither did he imagine the direction i n which state power 
would have developed a camouflage system to protect the interest of 
the privileged minority at the expense of the majority He be¬ 
moaned the loss of personal freedom in a totalitarian society What 
has transpired in fact h the development of a professedly eea'litarian 
democratic, socialistic system which snurns r. ^, e ' gai lit * 
democracy and socialism, but which also spurns all values'’exLpi 
those of pleasure, profit, power, popularity and prestige! 

Orwell did not predict that the traditional regions wflffld 
become a major instrument of politics leading to Christian, Hindu, 
Muslim, bikh, Buddhist and Jewish coinmunalism which violates all 
4 he noble principles of these religions. 
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Least of all could George Orwell see thnt 
nations of the west would lead to structures of * , . e Christian 
oppression in the world, refusing with stubborn stiJS, 0 *?*' 011 andl 
enlightened self-interest of their own future e . t0 s «c the-, 
mention the plight of the poor. Orwell could not to. 

mena like Ronald Reagan and the white minoritv 1 . )Z< ; Pheno-. 

Africa mouthing the principles of Christianity to ™ S !? C in Soutl T 

bestial cruelty, violent dominance and oonre^io J . U . y the most 
n , n witn exploitation. 

Orwell could not see that the masses in their 
free to demonstrate against actions and policies IOns CouId bc 
without any visible effect. The powerlessness nf th* governi nents, 
much better by Kaffka than by Orwell We cm T Was sce “ 

content. No one stops us from shouting. But' I ?* l ° ° Ur ^rt’s 
lost in the howling wilderness where nower - UF heart ’ s cries are 
nnhittable. P ° Wer 1S so masked as to b *. 

It is into such a 1984, gloomier i„ manv 
re predictions, that we enter with Christie T PECtS thaa aJ1 somb- 
hope. We know that evil can triumph temnL T’ h ° PiB8 * g * inst 
ble year we may take the path of self ZTr* ia the horri- 
cably. Once the decision is taken in ig s , tlon > perhaps irrevo- 

nuclear and laser or particle beam weapon t0 ° rbit destructive 

cult to find the path to a saner world. S Space > ** will be d yj 
of misinformation, a minor madness on thi ' 2 “^calculation, a bit 
even a computer mistake can send u s *££?« a by figure 

One wonders whether the awarenc* e Ulcide - 

brink of which we have already come wilt^ T cata ^roph e to 

early enough to prevent such a decjsionbm^ 64 ^ in W no 

to generate a new wave of creativity that ,-nf Sust ^ed Z 

effort on the part of all the world 1 , Wl11 Iea d to „ 

national structure and national st uctuTesf ^‘° C ° mtrUct a new? 
peace and human dignity for all. * foste ring security ^ 

Christ has not promised us an ei«. 

The Christian hope does not say that 3 eartb °r a warles 
The^es^ofChriMinl^,,^* ev "«hi„ g wi „ ^ 

"BE VIGILANT. BE WATCHP,,, 

IS Up to some big moves, resist i * UL ’ your a dversarv . L 
love”. ’ "*“* With pray er ? ^ d 

yers » wisdom 


Kenosis and Exaltation 

of the Son of God, the Disciple, the Church 
and the World 

(Metropolitan Geevarghese Mar Osthathios, Niranam) 

Arnold J. Toynbee has discovered the general principle of 
Retreat and Advance in his monumental Study of History. Karl 
Marx applied the Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis in bis revolutionary philosophy and the dictatorship off 
the proletariat after which the State itself will wither away. 
Frcderich Nietzsche criticised the Sermon on the Mount as the 
pragmatic philosophy of the weak and advocated the philosophy of 
the Superman, which ultimately created Herr Hitler, the Second 
World War for Nazi supremacy of the world and the elimination 
of six million Jews. Capitalism has created the competitive world 
market with the profit motive, the Trans National Corporations 
the powerful exploiting class and the powerless exploited class* 
locally, nationally and internationally. Communism, as a reaction 
to Capitalism, has expowered the working class to consolidate itself 
wreck Capitalism, revolutionise the economy, destroy private enter¬ 
prise and create a new society. The so-called Mixed economy has. 
not brought about social justice or the upliftment of the poorest 
strata of the society as it has perpetuated selfishness of the private 
sector and the idleness of the public sector without encouragin' 1 a 
classless society. Neither the individualism of existentialists Tike 
Soren Kierkegaard, Jean Paul Sartre and even Martin Heidegger nor 
the Communism of Karl Marx, Engels and Lenin can be the solution, 
of the modern predicament of humanity. Materialism and idealism 
are half truths just as individualism and collectivism The Master- 
key that opens the closed riddles is kenosis and exaltation implied 
in thekenotic and cosmic Incarnatioii springing from a whoiistic 
Trinitarian theology and its application-in life. 

What is Sin? The sin of Adam and Eve and of the builders 

of the Tower of Babel was self-exaltation that Jed to the Fall and 

Scattering. The sin of the modern man is also self-exaltation,. 
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•pride, arrogance and the resultant alienation fmm , r A 

fellowship. Cain would not have ^om God, oneself and 

the satisfaction that he was accepted by God°^ 0 ^°* ^ ^ ^ had 
that wants to create one’s own destiny w^tb * ^. person or natI ° n 
destiny of the Kingdom of God set by God it- seriously the 

humanity, is likely to lose its own desUnt ekh! ^ the whole 
or something else. The temptation in the r a J ther by a world war 
eat the fruit of the forbidden tree for selfi v arden f ° r Eve W£LS t0 
delight to the eyes and the desire , piIrposei of good food, 

result of the Fall, it was shared with thT^ WiSC ' A ? * 

Paradise and gained a sense of shame Ath h . USband and both lost 
nor will theoretical theism save any hodw ^ QOt the onIy sin ’ 
not atheistic. “You believe that God *5’ because tfie demons are 
the demons believe and shudder.” (James 0 ^-!tn° U < 3 ?°- WeU ' Even 
which does not see all the children n fc !i ‘ , 15 alm manism 

Sta i. C=in ism : Sin is soir-Steiervatlon d a rth=° thl!rS 

own brother and sister. “ ex P ense of one’s 

Who is the Saviour? God alone can save th» r n 
A loving God Whose creation itself was ken r S en 
selfish humanity. “The blind cannot lead th^ 'V 511 save the 
God is essentially love. His saving w %**"*.” The Triune 
and all-inclusive. The philosopher’s God h 1 ynam!C ’ self-giving 
and cannot become finite. Such a God i g Qd a11 attributes 
man and woman. But the God revealed in ti D ° USG t0 the ^len 
Jesus Christ is ontologically J 0Ve „ pers °n and work of 

sharing kenotic love. There is no greater R ? 1S , is saving, 

the world except the Revelation of the L* ? ti011 ai W wb ere in 
that God is love. We know through theTn, ° f the Logos, 

Bather of our Lord Jesus Christ Who I ?■ ?° n that God the 
imposed limitation of divine freedom Hitns elf b >’ self- 

■especially the free humanity which e tJ creatin g the world 
love. The Heavenly Father is n ot a '- Say *** 0 ’ to God is 
father, hut the proto-type of all ea^hT ° f tl,e earthly 

reason I bow my knees before the ? at ? ly f f hers * this 

family in heaven and on earth is l a fr0aa whom every 

self-denial of the earthly parents is named -” (Eph . 3 14) Th y 

«& , , h %ri°=; , /- pe ' in whM = ken “'- »<• 

mposedta,tati »4 £ 
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The Kenotic Christology: The Kenotic Christology based on as 
early Christian hymn, taken overby St. Paul (Phil. 2: 5-]l) uses 
the verb ‘ekenosen’ translated ‘emptied’, ‘made naught’ etc. In all 
the four places where ‘ekenosen’, is used in the Bible, it means ‘made 
■nothing’. If we examine the kenotic passage carefully, we can see 
seven steps of self-emptying and seven steps of exaltation by God 
of the One who emptied Himself unto the death of the Cross. The 
Second Person of the Trinity who had co-equality with the Father 
emptied Himself of His attributes of power like omnipotence, omni¬ 
science and omnipresence without emptying Himself the attribute of 
love which is the very essence of God. Hence even in the Incarnat¬ 
ion, “in Him dwelt the fullness of Godhead bodily.” (Col. 2:9). He 
did not empty Himself of Himself. Hence He was perfect God and 
perfect Man during the economy of salvation here in the world. 
“For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich, yet for your sake he became poor, so that by His poverty 
you might become rich.” (II Cor. 8:9). Just as the Son qf God 
enjoyed self-humiliation for the exaltation of others, God exalts 
those who enjoy sacrificial self-denial. In the Kenotic passage of 
Phil. 2, the steps in kenosis are taken by Jesus Christ, and the steps 
in exaltation arc taken by God who exalted Him highly and bestowed 
on him the name which is above every name. It is significant that 
every knee in heaven and on earth under the earth would bow before 
Him and confess Jesus Christ as Lord. The universalism implied in 
Phil 2:10; Eph. l;9f; John 10:16; Rom. 2: 25-29; I Pet. 3;20 and 4 6 
etc. seems to be more in line with the mind of Christ than 

interpreting Gehenna as eternal hell, and the judgement in Mt 25 as 
the final act of God. God’s punishment is to save and not to damn 
eternally. His infinite love crosses all barriers of time and space 
Hence Karl Barth’s doctrine of double predestination of rejection 
and election, viz. the rejection of the One Christ for the election of 
all (Church Dogmatic, Vol. II, part 2) is worth pondering The 
Kenosis of Christ went all the way to the Hades to conquer hell and 
make it void. 


Kenosis and Exaltation of a disciple: “The disciple is not above his 
Master” (Mt. 10:24). The call of the Master is to follow Him. We- 
cannot follow Him without Kenosis. “Unless the grain of wheat falls 
into the earth and dies, it remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much, 
fruit... if any one serves me, the Father will honour him” (Jn. 12:24). 
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4< Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that 
in due time he may exalt you ” (I Pet* 5:6). 

“Must Jesus bear the Cross alone and all the world go free? no, 
there is a Cross for every one and there is a Cross for me/’ 

The greatness of the Christian discipleship is in the joy of self-denial 
and not in kenosis alone* Christianity does not isolate Good Friday 
and Easter as two distinct realities but as an inseparable reality as 
the two sides of one paper* The death of Christ was with a triumphal 
cry and He had the nail marks on his hands even after the resurr¬ 
ection. 

The biographies of Fathers like St* Antony, St. Pachomius, 
St, Basil and Martyrs like Polycarpos, Ignatius and John Hus and 
great missionaries like Cyril and Methodius in Russia, David 
Livingstone and Dr. Albert Schweitzer in Africa, John Hunt in 
Fujee, Hudson Taylor in China and Robert de Nobili and William 
Carey in India are illustrations of the joyful and successful kenosis 
of the disciples of Christ* Like the heroes of faith in Hcb* 2, “they 
were stoned, they were sawn in two, they were killed with the 
sword; and they went about in skins of sheep and go its, destitute, 
afflicted, iil-treated-of whom the world was not worthy-wandering 
over deserts and mountains and in dens and caves of the earth.” 

t 

Is the Rich Church in a poor World Kcnotic? To quote Jurgen 
Molt maim, “The problem of poverty in the world is not solved by 
programmes which mobilize ‘the Church for the poor’ or to try to 
■win*‘the poor for the Church/ but only through “the Church of the 
poor’ itself*” (The Church in the Power of the Holy Spirit*, p. 357 
SCM s 5 77). If our ultimate aim is that “there may be equality” 
XU Cor. 8:14), the Church has to become kenotie till a Trinitarian 
equality with distinction is achieved in freedom and holiness, Christ, 
Our Lord the Saviour and Model for the Church, was not satisfied 
T j with deeds of charity, but became poor to make us rich. G. Gutierrez 
and other liberation theologians of Latin America are calling the 

Churches to become basic communities in solidarity with the poor, 

but the Kerala Churches are not heeding to them. When the Lord 
and Master of the Church and the world left all prestiges of heaven 
behind and identified with the poor, the Churches are competing 
with each other for prestige Institutions wrongly called Mission 
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Hospitals and Christian Colleges with no mission to the poor or no 
marks of kenotie Christianity* It is a tragic sight to see the encycli¬ 
cal at the time of election which calls upon the faithful to vote for 
the rightist establishment in the name of minority rights and theism* 
without giving the freedom to them to choose either for the right 
or for the left according to their enlightened conscience. What 
about the Church in Nagaland which is in majority? Why should the 
■Church defend private property when the majority T are without pro¬ 
perty or bank balance? Why should we be concerned about our own 
rights without any concern for the duties to the poor, the exploited 
the oppressed, the marginalized, the unemployed and the hungry? 
We ought to listen to the prophetic observation of Vatican II “The 
destiny of human community has become all of a piece, where once 
the various groups of men had a kind of private history of their 
own” (Gaudium ei Spes. 3 ). It will be of interest to conduct a survey 
to see the percentage of the poor benefited by the medical, educat¬ 
ional, cultural and spiritual institutions of the ancient Churches of 
Kerala* How many percent of the services of the hierarchy benefits 
the poor and how much the rich? What about the budget of the pari¬ 
shes? Is it oriented to mission and service or to the erection of pre¬ 
stigious Parish halls, CEiurch buildings and other institutions which 
do not help the poor in any way? If the kenotie Church does not 
emerge, humiliation will be the reward and not exaltation which is 
the reward only to the kenotie. 

Kenosis for the exaltation of tte world: “God so loved the 

world that He gave His only Son”. 'You are the light of the world 
and the salt of the earth,” “G) unto all the world aid preach the 
Gospel,” According to the N.T* the Church exists for the salvation 
of the whole world, to reconcile the world to God. The work of the 
Holy Spirit consists in convincing the world of sin, righteousness and 
judgment. Hence a selfish, inward looking Church cannot claim to 
be the C lurch of Christ, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit* She 
is only a sociological reality like the family or a club for selfish 
purposes* 

Sslf-mterest is the motto of every nation and the State* Un¬ 
fortunately the Churches are also guilty of this trait. Yet, it is clear 
thit it is a suicidal pclicy for both the Church and the world* Last 
year's expense of Rs* 533,050,003,030/- (five lakh Crores of rupees) 




for armament race and war preparations is the result of the opposite 
of Ketosis, mutual trust, co-operation and justice. Without a Kcnosis 
of armament race, there is no future for the human beings or the 
world at large. Kenosis of the rich people and nations for the goal o^ 
abundant life for all is the only way out of the crisis of our civili¬ 
zation. The rich nations and individuals are against the New Inter¬ 
national Economic Order and just pricing of the sophisticated' 
technical know-how and modern machineries. They are also against 
any world government as they fear it would be a move towards a- 
totalitarian world power. 


According to the Cosmic Christoiogy of Col r 15-20 which 

shows the cosmic dimension ofkenotic Christoiogy, Christ is the- 

creator of the whole cosmos and all things were created through hi® 

and for him. Furthermore, “m him all things hold together ” Hence 

the way of *“•' a “ d exaltation is the only way for the world also- 

to survive and be held together. ‘Together is the key word in Cosmic 

Christoiogy. “The word ‘all’ appears eioht t; “ ■ ? 

~ __'j 7 T ie a ♦!,„ „• i. “W eaTS eight times m these six verses. 

Russia. and LSA, the rich and the nonr tiin . * 

Capitalists, the theists and the atheists, Ihe ChdsZTa'd ihe non- 
Christians must find out a way of kenqsis, sharing togetherness love 
andjust.ee, mthe Trinitarian and kenotic modet of love freedom- 
and justice, which are marks of the Kingdom of God. 

The reality, universality, inescapability of sin and selfishness are 
not to be taken hghtly Yet the grace of the second Adam is much 
more than the sin of the first Adam (Rom. 5:17). The scattering of 
the tower of Babel 1S overcome by the gathering of the Upper Room 
of Pentecost, when the Spirit was poured upon all flesh Science 
has created a world neighbourhood, a globel village where all of 
humanity can, for the first time be gathered together as in one 
place, listen the one good news in many languages intelligently. 
Let us tell the whole human races that the say of the Cross Is the 
only way to the reward ofThe crown and that ^ w Head to 

exaltation and self-aggrendisement will lead to mutual annihilation. 

Kenotic Communities to show the Way: The early monastic 
communities which took up the vows of chastity poverty and 
obedience preserved the essence of the Gospel like a beacon Hs ht 
when the official Church became worldly with the Edict of Milan 
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313 A, D. The situation to-day is worse than ever before. The 
West is already speaking of the post-Chriitian era and trying Yoga, 
T. M., Rock Music, Permissive Society, New Morality, whicTh is old 
immorality, luxurious life-style and everything else except self-denial 
shown by the precious time-weather and tested kenotic Incarnation 
and Trinitarian life. Some of the Monastic Communities them¬ 
selves have become rich landlords with no identification with poor 
.and the oppressed* Even certain radical action groups are not 
honest stewards of the foreign mousy they get in the mrns of the 
oppressed and the victimised. 

The new Kenotic Communities should be fully convinced that 
it is sin to be rich in a pDor world. They should live simply 
that the poor may simply live* They should never be guilty of 
luxurious buildings or a life-style above that of their neighbours. 
Their missiology must be in the model of the kenotic incarnation. 
Identification with the people among whom they live should not mean 
identification with their sin and falleuness. They must have dialogue 
and discussion with them for mutual edification, con scientist fern 
corporate planning and action for common good, job-opportunities* 
self-help to help others and hard work for the uplift ment of the 
village or community. Their political action must also be for the 
liberation of the exploited by strengthening them for urooer 
corporate action against exploitation* The rich will never part 
with power unless they are forced to, for power blinds and currupts 
the powerful* The Kenosis of Our Lord inspired St, Francis of 
Assisi and countless others to become kenotic and they also Gained 
many disciples- Will the kenosis of a modern disciple of Christ in 
the footsteps of the Master inspire millions around the world to 
form spiritfiiled kenotic komonias? Let us pray God to raise a 
new Moses for the liberation of the oppressed. 






Divine Economy and Human Ecology: 

Ad Orthodox Theological Perspective 
Rev. Dr. K. M. George 


There is a proliferation of literature on ecological issues in recent 
years. Churches and Christian groups have contributed their share- 
The keen interest shown by Christians in this matter has been' 
motivated by several factors. One of inic ‘ 

53632.2 'mtZr a Pk “ «■“ Judeo-Christiaa 

“ a “T of crea,ion ’ iS Ts 

fcivai ciisis. n has been accused that God s 
mandate to man “to fill the earth to auhn, cused that u 

(Cen: 1 : 26 - 28 ) was wrongly iSfe~JT hlVe don " m0 ° H 

selfish man. The major responsibility misus ed by greedy an ^ 

cralization of nature has been nut on fh C cx P loitat ion and dl ^ a r 

privileged instruments—science and tech 1 ° westcrn man and hi 

arose from within the western society hself^So^ T**?™ fjjg 
like Theodore Roszak, for instance becJE' S< ® . ° f the Cn f 
nature and the natural, indulging in a nnii [ omaBtlc advocates o 
and violently attacked the reductionism ? ^ ^ exaltat * on of nat ure ’ 
the modern scientific-technological culture^ <tsinele vision ” 0 
religions and techniques of spiritual.tv* Many tUrned to Eastern 

traditional Christianity of the west and th p aS ^ alterDative to 

environment. For most of the A sZ A f P abuse of pM** 1 , 
expansion of .ho wos. a»d .he r^Sfen'“"“r' tte ^ 
and its resources were supreme examples of h mastcr y of the earth 
and total insensitivity of the west to God’s p-ft^c Sreed > arrogance 
all human beings.Endless discussions are ° f the 8 °° d earth t0 

Our present purpose is not to go into such 8 ° n,on . a11 these P oi ” tS ' 
who is to be blamed or not. We recoin' tscussions and jndg 

an ecological crisis and we are concerned ** W ° F ! d iS 
attitudes and finding out ways and . mainly Wlth 

crisis for a better and healthier life on earth ^ ° rder t0 rcsolve 1 

The word ‘steward’ is used in various d;rr . - tW 

T, The Greek word is Oikcncmcs Inn COmeXtS ' of 

os > manager or administrator o* 
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a house. He can be a manager of property and money as in Lk* 
12:41—48 and Matt. 24:45 — 51, or steward of the mysteries of 
God as in 1 Cor* 4:1 — 2 or steward of God’s varied Grace 
as in I Peter 4:10, In every case the fundamental qualities of a 
good steward are trustworthiness, dependability and wisdom, 
Oikonamos comes from the word Oikos which means a house, Th& 
words economy and ecology are derived from the same root. 
Economy, apart from our ordinary sense of the term, has a special 
meaning in traditional Christian theology. Oikonomia or Economy 
is the synonym of the Incarnation of Christ, The word is used* 
because in the Incarnate Christ God has limited Himself, became a 
human being and subjected Himself to the laws of ordinary life on 
earth. This was a special way of God’s ‘home management’ in 
order to save the world. In Economy God accommodates Himself 
to human conditions with the sole intention of saving the human 
kind. All God’s dealings with His creation are marked by this, 
divine Economy centred in the incarnate Christ, 

Now, how can we relate this divine Economy to human 
Ecology? I would like to suggest a few links which might be helpful 
in making the liaison, 

I* The concern of divine Economy is with the whole of area* 
ted reality and not simply with apart of it only, St.John the 
Evangelist clearly indicated the universal dimension of Christ’s 
creating, sustaining and saving activity in his conception of the 
Logos (Jn. 1:1—12), St. Paul also was passionately aware of the 
universality of the call of God given to all creation. 'We know 
that the whole creation has been groaning in travail together until, 
now” for the glorious liberty of the children of God (Rom. 8:22). 
Nothing in creation is left out from this divine vocation offered 
through the divine Economy, because fundamentally ‘‘the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the world and those who dwell 
therein” (Fs, 24:1), 

The Greek word to denote the earth and its fullness in the 
above passage is oikoumene . In classical Greek it meant “the whole 
inhabited earth”. Our modern “ecumenical” movement is inspired 
by this word. During the Roman imperial times oikoumene or the 
whole inhabited earth was confined to the Roman empire. Pa# 
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Romana and the rights and privileges of the Roman citizens were 
extended only to those who were within the oikoumene w The Greeks 
also had set the limits of their own oikoumene only to take in those 
who knew Greek language and culture and throw out all others as 
barbarians. In modern times the Spanish, the Portuguese, the British, 
the French, the Americans, the Russians—all created their own 
oikoumene in order to save some and cast out others. This attempt 
to reduce “the inhabited earth” to the limits of one’s own petty 
interests and selfishness is operative in various degrees in all human 
activities including ideological positions, political options and theo¬ 
logical interpretations. What is within the reach of your compre¬ 
hension and manipulation is good and worthy of attention while 
everything outside this oikoumene is hell and is to be condemned. 
Modern science and technology, modern consumer societies all seem 
to adhere to this position. The ecolo-ical crisis is created partly bv 
this reductionist, parochialist world view. The perspective of divine 
■Economy as outlined earlier is just the contrary. What we need is 
an ecological approach which conforms to the divine Economy of 
infinite dimensions Every time we propose “global perspectives ” 
we should also at the same ask ourselves; how global are ‘ our «lobal 
perspectives 7. God’s creation in its totality th horn 

where we humans live as children of the Father-Creator’ We res¬ 
ponsibly manage this house not as min / , vve res 

daughters, because the house belongs to C t fV ^ DtS but 33 sons and 

belongs to God and to us together. 

2. The divine Economy in Chrisi ;* „ 

“Philanthropia”, ,„ ve of ^ 

salvation of the world. Salvation here is nnt “ P , pose IS . tb 
as one’s soul's salvation but as thp • understood simply 

■creates, sustains and M*.£ T™* 58 * *»** °’ d 

through the Holy Spirit. In order to ° v° perfection (keleio$i$) 
man in Christ and gets into the stream of r/ 2 - th ‘ S> Gad bccam ® 
enters into total communion with v. ltu ln tIlc universe. Goa 
'longer ‘up there’ and man ‘down , creatioD - God is 
human beings as objects to be ‘used’ f u- God djoe3 not treat 
God shades the human condition *' s P Ur P 0Se or to be saved - 
Christ assumed human nature in 'h * tS a nd breadth- 

glory to glory” as St. Paul reminds m ^A° ■ transfi S [lre it “fr 010 
oneness with the Father as the model if envisaged his ° w n 
all mankind and nature with the Forctaste of the unity ° 

imty ( Jn - 17:21).Divine Economy s 
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hallmark is this experience of communion between God and His 
creation. 

Our modern scientific-technological culture is rooted in the 
subject-object distinction and separation. Scientific objectivity 
would consider ‘communion' a bizarre synonym of confusion and 
lack of clarity and rigour. This impelled the famous Jewish thinker 
Martin Buber, among others, to remind us strongly the I —Thou 
dialogical relationship between man and his environment. Buber 
lamented the modern scientific attempt to reduce everything — 
persons, animals, trees and things alike,—to “it,” Everything 
and Everybody apart from my ego are my objects to be used by 
me. My relation to the external world is defined by the 
relationship. Instrumentalism is the curse of our age. 

The German theologian Juergen Moltmann points out the con- 
rast between the traditional understanding of knowledge as com¬ 
munion and the modern understanding of knowledge as ‘grasping/ 
touching, possessing, conquering and colonizing.’ He refers to the 
etymological connection between the German words kennen f = to 
know) and koenmn (= to be able to do something). Knowin- hero 
means ‘know-how’, and understanding means how to do something, 

Divme Economy as communion-participation has been replaced by 
possession-domination in the human economy, 

3. The divine Economy has created the community of believers 
or the Body of Christ. The oikonamos or steward has to exercise his 
talents in this community. “As each has received a gift, employ 
it for one another, as good stewards of God’s varied grace” 
(I Peter, 4:10). The Church as Body of Christ is created not for its 
own sake. The Church is like the ferment in the dough. It is placed 
witiin the created reality. The Church’s task is to transfigure the 
w* o e creation so that all that is created is restored from its 
latortions and made the Body of Christ, The material creation is 
ca c back through Christ the God-Man to the original transparency, 
e capacity to receive and reflect the slory of God. Infants and 
saints are at peace even with wild animals, because they share that 
primordial innocence and transparency which help them behold 
the organic unity, coherence and love manifested by God’s 
creation. This was the original harmony that was in paradise. After 
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tie Ml, Adam and Eve accuse each other and the first couple is at 
the paint of a divorce. The interpersonal conOict thus started was 
consnmnra ed when Cam tilled his t'other. The Stoics ke of 
sympnoxa (conspiration-breathins with the* x , T ■ 

(experiencing the universe as nSLCal wh ’ “S 

taken in by perceptive ChristUn thinte s ' ■ idM! 

■of the Body of Christ. thinkers on the basis of the idea 

Our modern ecological crisis is Hit. t 
"between Adam and Eve, which has h resi f t that old divorce 
history, especially in modern times ” aunting us throughout 

the meaning of the Bodv of Christ L' SlnC ccol °3y has to perceive 
in Christ. 1 created by the divine Economy 

4. Divine Economy’s modus .. 

■offering and saving. Christ went throng”!* was suff cring, self- 
of suffering, gave himself upoil th ' the deepest experience 

slain for the world, rose from the deaT? r,.l he lamb ° f G ° d 

creation to the presence of God th &nd b ^ ted U P the whole 
(which means ‘thanksgiving’) W e offer h Fatller ‘ In the Eucharist 
human labour to the eternal Father and Wit3e > the fruit ° f 

wine symbolize the whole materia/ * . Ugh Chri st. Bread and 
assumed by Christ the God - Man t CI ? atlon ’ th e same creation 
creation is lifted up in its totality to* th eucharistic offering God’s 
receive back the Body and Blood of ci • presence of God. We 
selves and the creation. Again w e lr .' St ' A § ain we offer our- 
This is the eucharistic cycle. The r ® ce . lve ba ck the gift of God. 

figured through this offering-receiving /-de 0 -It COntiaL1 a!ly trans¬ 
love and the receiving of love and “the l . ‘ S the offering of 
eucharistic cycle incorporates the rhythm >C f C °. ni,ng of love. This 
mutual self-giving, inter-connection and min , C ° Sm ' C b ° d y in its 
various members of the body. A sane ecology amo °S the 

Stic ecology. sy snould be an euchari- 


The true steward offers himself ud i 
that which is entrusted to him. He is not D ° f the total Iife 
is the priest of creation. Christ is ou r Mol/ 1 • ? ctlst0 <W 1 

hood we all share. We as priests and P t nMt 1Q WhoSe P rie 
presence of God on behalf of the whole - StCWard f sta nd in t 
tinually to the source of its being. cre ation lifting it up c c 
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The Baconian dictum ‘scientia e;t potejtas* and the Cartesian 
definition of man’s destiny to become the “miitre et possesses de 
| la nature’* have deeply influenced the construction of our scientific- 
technological culture* But we are badly in need of trustworthy 
stewards, good priests and good shepherds who will offer their lives 
for the creation, who will discern the image of God in all human 
beings, and in every part of creation. Teilhard de Chardin, the 
famous French priest-palaentologtst, in the course of a scientific 
expedition, was once wandering in the Ordos desert on the day of 
the feast of the Transfiguration of Christ. He earnestly desired to 
offer mass, but could not. He had no proper elements or setting. 
In a rare moment of spiritual perception he became aware of the 
true meaning of the Eucharist* 

4 T have neither bread nor wine, nor altar, I will raise myself 
beyond these symbols up to the pure majesty of the real itself* I, 
your priest, will make the whole earth my altar and on it will offer 

you all the labours and sufferings of the world.....All the things 

in the world to which this day will bring increase, all those that will 
diminish; all those too that will die, all of them, Lord, I try to 
gather into my anus, so as to hold them out to you in offering..,* 
This is the material of my sacrifice; the only material you desire T 
.{Hymn of the Universe) 

This is the basis for an eucharistic ecology. 










Our Church In History 

Rev* Dr* V. C* Samuel 


Our Church has a long history in the Indian sub-continent* 
discussing it, we shall look briefly into five periods which are- 
1) The founding of the Church; 2) The Church’s Persian 
Connection; 3) Roman Catholic Connection; 4 ) The Antiochene 
Syrian Connection; and 5) The Church autocephalous. 

Needless to say it is not possible to treat any 0 f these periods- 

adequately m a short article hke this. What is attempted here is to 
give the most salient point in each of them and to show in its li e ht 

iutM0 '” y !ymboli ^ * «■= m* 

1. The Founding of the Church 

It is believed that St. Thomas, one of thf» t«„,i 
Lord, brought the Gospel to India. There are two ^ CS ,° UF 

on the subject. One, the North India tradition as . bea ??? 

ils clue from a book published in Mesopotamia’ during t'he 3 r d «n- 
tury. Acts of Judas Thomas, as the title of the i,„J? Jd c . e 
that Thomas was taken to North India hv ^ t °°^ goes > claims 
con.mU.ed to Urn .ask of cons.rucUn g a Stofcr 1«LT1 ^ 
that instead of performing his assigned work the Apostte S™ 8 '' 
preaching the Gospel and building up the Church and that aft r 
inflicting punishment on the Apostle for his neglect of d.,tv tu ,. 
himself was drawn to the faith. The story is admitted to klu S 
fiction by all concerned, but historians see in it a point of v fi, ni r 1C 
them. Gondophares, for instance, has been identified as" a 
figure who ruled that part of the world during the first ^ 8enuin ^. 
the Christian era. It is possible therefore that St Thr. ceutur y 
io North India in .he days of Gondophares, though .heTtoryttatS 
wen. there as a house builder aud other legendary materials ,mv be 
dismissed, umy 

The second tradition is known in Smith Tnrr;^ a 
A postle Thomas lauded in Cranga„„,e (Kodungaloor) ta °52 a*d! aid 
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spent a number of years oa the Malabar coast propagate the 
-Christian faith. By his labours he gained converts from the people of 
the land, whom he organised in seven centres with places of worshio 
an each of them. ^ He did further make arrangements for priestly 
service to be carried on by men chosen from four families. The 
Apostle then went to the East coast and continued his evangelistic 
! " w °rk as far as China. After a while, on his return to India, he met 
-with a mirtyr’s death at Mylapore in 72 A.D. and his bodily remains 
were taken from there to Eiessa daring the second half of the 2 nd 
century. 

We have no contemporary, or near co ate mp Drary, recorded 
! evidence la suppart of this South Indian tradition. Bit a vigorous 
contminity has kept it up all through the centuries. The existence of 
trade relations between the Mediterranean world and South India in 
ancient times and the facility of excellent harbours like Cran^anor e 
on the Milabar coast are acknowledged by historians. Therefore the 
tradition need not be dismissed on account of a lack of contempt* 

; rary recorded evidence. la any case, we have clear reference to the 

, existence of a Christian community on the MUabar coast from verv 
early times. -u very 

2. Persian Connection 

The Indian Church came to be connected ants *’ , „ 

iPersia, possibly from the 3rd century. It j s n(Jt j - ' n “ Cilurch 

year 290 A.D. bishop Dudi (David) of Basrah eft v ar °“ Qd the 

over to India, where he evangelized the peonle n 13 u" Q aac ^ went 
in Persia and Dudi was a bishop in the Persian Ch as £ a ** was a town 
I is dependable, we can §ay that our Indian Churl'll ^ story 

«he Church of Persia from those ancient ti* “? ^ rdati ° aS With 

Between the 3rd aud the 7th centuries t- roa • .. 

ed which have a bearing on this connection Thf* erU ! are re? °^' 
coming of Thomas of Cana (Knai Thomtl wJh ^”1 ° f th3m 
ians from Persia including a bishop oth-r c u * C ° ?° y nf " C,1 " 3t ‘ 
in 345 A.D. A copper plate grant “ r . cler S y and many fam.hes, 

Thomas by the then ruling maaareh of *“ ^Th t to* 

original of this document is not aviila .° f ths MLmtry - Though the 

made in the 16th century is preset-v ^V Portu S uese tra “^ !£“ 
wav there are three «♦(,„ d ,B tlle British MnseUtU. By the 
ay there are three other Similar grants given to Christians of Kerala 
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■between Sth and 14th centuries still available. A majority of the- 
sheets comprising the documents are in the custody of our Church 
and the rest are with the Mar Thoma Church. The colony led by 
Thomas of Cana may have left their home country in the face of 
the persecution under Sapor II of Persia between 339 and 379. 

The second incident is universally acknowledged by all historians 
concerned to be well founded. It refers to the testimony of Cosmas 
IvdicopUustes as recorded in his book. The Universal Christian 
To-bo eraphy The title of Cosmas is a Greek word, meaning one who- I 
makes a voyage to India. He visited South India between 520 and \ 
525 and wrote the book, which is available in its origibla Greek and 
in an English translation. Its main thrust is that Christianity in its 
Persian Nestorian form has spread far and wide in the areas visited 
by Cosmas. In fact, he testifies to the existence of the Church in 
‘Mali where pepper grows’ and to the presence of a bishop at 
Kalyana who had been consecrated in Persia. The 'Mali’ noted here 
is identified as Kerala (Malabar) and the ‘Kalyana’ as Kalyau near 
Bombay: some writers suggest the latter to be Kollam (Quilon) 

The Persian connection continued till the 16th century, though 
we cannot discuss it in detail in this paper. But there is the question 
as to what the Persian Church referred to here in fact is. For in the 
ancient ChUTch of Persia there was a division in the 5th century* 
-Which then of the two bodies in the split sent bishops to India 
since that time? The question is relevant particularly in the face of 
the claim put forward by some writers that both of them did it. AS 
for the division in the Persian Church, it should be remembered that 
it was consequent upon the sympathy on the part of many in Persia * 
for Nestorius whom the Council of Ephesus had condemned as a 
heretic in 431. To be sure, the Church of Persia took up the issue 
in favour of Nestorius and against the Council of 431 j n the sara 6 
way as the Coptic and the Antiochene Syrian Churches opposed the 
Council of Cbalcedon of 451 in support of Dioscorus of Alexandria 
whom the latter Council had deposed. 


About the Persian Church we have inherited a lot of mi 5 ' 
understanding and prejudtee from the Portuguese Roman Catholic 5 
and the Antiochene Syrians. We should however net over it ^ 

weigh the cvtdence more dispassionately in delineating history ' 


It 
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was, as a matter of fact, in 486 that the Church of Perisa, which 
had its headquarters at Seleucia-Ctesiphon till the Sth century, then 
at Baghdad, and subsequently in Northern Mesopotamia, officially 
decided to acclaim Nestorius as a saint. Some of our writers have 
assigned the incident to 498, for which I have not seen any basis. 
But there was a party in the Church who dissented. This body was 
very small and weak, and it lacked proper organization till 628 A.D. 
Between 486 and 628, therefore, any bishop who came to India from 
Persia must have been from the Nestorian line. 

The significance of 628 A.D. should be noted. It was in that 
year, namely 142 years after the Persian Church became officially 
Nestorian, that the dissenting minority in Persia were organized as 
an ecclesiastical community. Most of these people or their ancestors 
were originally from the Antiochene province, having been brought 
to Persia as captives in war from the 4th century, and they naturally 
had a special love for Antioch. In 628 the Antiochene Syrian 
Patriarch of the time appointed for them a Church dignitary called 
the Maphrian who came to be referred to later as the Catholicos of 
the East, (a title of the head of the Persian Church) with Tagrith in 
North Mesopotamia as his head-quarters. The incumbents of this 
new line may not have had any knowledge of the relation that exi¬ 
sted between the Church of Persia and the Indian Church. This fact 
is clearly illustrated by the absolute silence about the mere existence 
of a Church in South India by almost any Antiochene Syrian histo¬ 
rian, whose writing has come down to us, till the end of the 15th- 
century. On the other hand, we have evidence from the side of the 
official Persian Church which venerates Nestorius that it maintained 
close connection with the Indian Church. Though there are gaps in 
the episcopal succession in the Indian Church preserved by the- 
Persian Church, the fact of the relation is clearly shown there. We 
can surmise that this connection continued and from 1490 till the end 
of the 16th century the bishops of our Indian Church were all in 
reality Nestorian. We have in fact mention of them in records pre¬ 
served by the Portuguese. 

3. Roman Catholic Connection; 

In the 1 6th century the Indian Church was brought to confront, 
an ecclesiastical reality which it had not properly known till then. 
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The Portuguese who came to India in the 16th century, the Roman 
Catholic Christians, brought it here, in relation to our Church. We 
cannot take up here a discussion of the Portuguese period in our 
history; we shall attempt here only to bring out two effects of the 
Portuguese connection. 


It was primarily for trade that the Portuguese made their appear¬ 
ance on the Indian scene. But that was not all; they had another mo¬ 
tive as well. During the 15th century the Popes of Rome had enjoined 
on the then powerful European nations, Spain and Portugal, to 
conquer the new lands both in the East and in the West, and take 
possession of their riches, on condition that the people in those 
areas were Christianized and brought into the Catholic Faith at their 
cost. The east was assigned to Portugal and the West to Spain, It 
was in the light of this Padroado arrangement enunciated by the 
Roman popes that the Portuguese had set out on their exploration* 
So, when they came to India, they brought with them secular men 
to help them in their business pursuits, and religious men to evange- 
lize the people. In India, though Roman Catholic missionaries 
had come to Quilon and some other parts during the 13th and the 
14th centuries, the information which the native Christians gained 

about the Roman Catholic Church had long been forgotten. Now 
the Portuguese brought it with real force and determination. 

The Roman Cotholic Church had worked out from the 5 th 

dlai "T 8 >*"°p Ro™ .0 be 

the successor of Apostle Peter and as such the possessor of 
universal jurisdiction over the Church , , P 0Sbe:iSO1 

Eastern Churches, without any exception i ? e * though t ie 
west o„ the whole honoured it IS IT, “ al °" E - 
countries which supported the po pe mor e Mu 0l , tugal were tVV 
in the Western world. The Porta.™ ' , a ," yb ° dy el5 ° " S 

established Church on the Malabar coast 1 Illdla ' seemg “ ! 

hand to incorporate it with the Church ^ eager ° n tte °? 

papal claims, and on the other to use L ” 16 ia the ^ ° f th „ 
motion of their religious and commerr'- . merabers f,1T tlie pr ° h 
their efforts in this direction were stron i*'* pr ; >srammt:3 - T * loU % 

Christians, they continued it consistently by ^ “^s 

culmination in the Synod of Diamper (TJdavi Jn bro y gllt lt to n 

Led by a fanatically energetic archbishon Ai mpe M^ 10 1599 M i 

i sno P, Alexis de Menesis . of Go®* 
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this council cleverly imposed on the Indian Church a Roman- 
Catholic adherence and the Canons of Trent. The theory that the 
bishop of Rome had supreme authority over the universal Church 
"was the theological basis of the synod’s action. It is in fact the 
same insistence that lies behind the thinking of those who have- 
acknowledged the synod since then. Even today the question for 
us to face is whether the theory can be defended at all. 

The victory however which the Portuguese gained for the- 
Roman Catholic Church did not last long. In 1653 there was an 
open rebellion against it in the historic Oath of the Cooneu Cross. 
Though the Catholic leadership both in Kerala and in Rome suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing back to its fold a large part of the rebels, one- 
seetion stood out under the guidance of the archdeacon of the times, 
who was soon made a bishop. It is to this section that our Church 
traces its history, and through it to its founding by Apostle Thomas. 
Thus the Indian Church, which till then had been united, came to 
be divided. One part continues in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the other seeks an Eastern ecclesiastical identity undisturbed. 

Two effects of the Portuguese influence on our Indian Church 
deserve mention here. In the first place, the entire Indian Church 
including our own, was weaned away practically from all contacts, 
with the Church of Persia. In fact, except for a brief period early 
in the lSth century and for the emergence of the Nestorian Church 
of Trichur in the 20th century following certain developments among 
the Roman Catholic Syrians during the 19th century, the Persian 
Church came to be forgotten by the great majority of the Indian 
Church of St. Thomas. 

Secondly, the Portuguese effort to make the Indian Church 
accept the Roman Catholic theory concerning Rome’s universal 
supremacy happened to be rejected by a considerable part of that 
Church from 1653. This fact, to be sure, is treated by Roman 
Catholic writers in their own way. They try to make out that by 
the rebellion of that year our forefathers had expressed their disple¬ 
asure with the Portuguese ecclesiastical leadership only, but not 
with Rome itself. I n this view these writers seek to reflect the 
justification which they see in the action of their forefathers who 
had gone back on an oath which they had taken solemnly along. 
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with our forefathers. The fact from our point of view is that the 
position worked out by the Catholic side does not represent the 
understanding of the oath by all concerned. Their self-defence, as 
we have seen, is itself based on the papal theory of Rome, which 
is ignored by all the historic Churches of the East throughout the 
cent Lilies. 

4 Antiochene Syrian Connection: 


Our forefathers who stood by the oath taken in 1653 adopted 
another departure in their ecclesiastical relations. Though they had 
to pass through much stress and strain so long as the Portuguese 
were in power in India, this problem was solved soon. During the 
early years of the sixties of that century the Dutch came to power 
.and drove out the Portuguese. THs change in the political sceoe 
enabled an eastern bishop to arrive in Kerala in 1665. The new 
bishop was from neither the Nestorian line nor from the Antiochene 
Syrian line in Persia* On the other hand he was from the Antiochene 
Syrian Church of the Syrian provinces. His coming did in fact 
inaugurate a new era in the history of our Indian Church, which 
came to welcome an ecclesiastical connection till thee unknown to 
out forefathers. 


The bishop was Mar Gregorius of Jerusalem. He had come in 
response to appeals for bishops sent from Kerala to all eastern 
ecclesiastical centres, including the Persian Nestorian and the Coptic 
Churches. The Antiochene Syrian Church alone acted on this 
occasion. The coming of Mar Gregorius was indeed circumstantial 
It is possible that he was sent to India by his Church out of a “H 

I 0 c<,n " 0 ' "" and nourished iy «?"»■ 

In any case Mar Gregorius played a delicate ml- e *t ’ n 

Church had no knowledge of the liturgy and mh ort le . lBd,a 
traditions with which the bishop was familiar' ^ ecc!esiaStlca 

To both the Antiochene Syrian Church ar ,a n - 
•Church Syriac was the ecclesiastical language ^ ers,an ^ estor,a “ 
difference in the way of writing and th- nm 3 * Thou " h there waS 
forms of the language in their several use W ° rdS tW 

the same for both. This of course may L e h i TkT itSelf W "! 

in his dealings with the Indian Church SI ?■ !?* d Mar Gres ° n f 

doer open to many others to come afterl^ 1672 Ieavin 8 th ® 

me after h *ni. Thus in 1678 there- 
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came two Syrian bishops, Catholicus Mar Baselius who died within 
a fortnight and Mar Ivauius who lived in Kerala for about fifteen 
years. Mar Ivanius did a great deal to help the Indian Church to 
conform to the Antiochene Syrian ways. Then in 1751 a party of 
ecclesiastics arrived in Kerila, They included another Catholicos 
Mar Baselius and Metropolitan Mar Gregorius, The two of them 
later consecrated a monk who had come with them as Mar Ivanius. 
These men lived in Kerala for several decades, the last of them 
dying in 1794, The influence ex erted by these bishops over oST) 
Indian Church for more than half a century was instrumental in 
leading it in the direction of an Antiochene Syrian ecclesiastical i 
identity. Yet our Indian Church had not officially come under the 
jurisdiction of the Syrian Patriarch, The Syrian bishops who came 
in 1751 did everything in their power to bring this about. They 
used the popular support which they were able to gain and had 
Mar Thoma VI consecrated as Mar Dionysius in 1770. However, 
the patriarchal jurisdiction could not be established. The Church 
was made to accept it only in 1S76 A, D. 

The way in which this development took place is indeed most 
interesting* Though Mar Thoma VI was consecrated as Mar 
Dionysius I by Mar Gregorius and Mar Ivanius in 1770 he con¬ 
secrated on his own his successor as Mar Thoma VII in 1795 The 
timing of this action and the name given to the person consecrated 
are indeed significant. It was in 1794 that Mar Ivanius died Was 
not Mar Dionysius waiting for the last of the Syrian bishops to 
pass from hence to ordain his successor by himself ? Avain 
though the Syrian bishops had changed his name to Mar Dionysius' 
was he not restoring the name Mar Thoma to his successor 7 
Whatever the answer be, from 1795 to about 1940 all episcopal 
consecrations in our Church were performed in Kerala without 
the least reference to the Patriarch or his emissary. But in 1841 
namely 46 years later, the first bishop of the reform party which 
later took the name The Mar Thoma Syrian Church was consecra¬ 
ted. The candidate was sent to the Antiochene Syrian Patriarch, 
who ordained him as Metropolitan Mathews Mar Athanasius He 
came back to Kerala in 1843 and appealed to the Government 
for recognition as the Metropolitan on the ground that the 
Patriarch who consecrated him had jurisdiction over the Indian 
♦Church, and that the ruliog Metropolitan had not validity been 
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raised to the episcopal rank by the Patriarch. This was in fact 
the first time in our Church’s history when the claim was put 
forward by any one of the Indian Church. Those who opposed! 
Mar Athanasius now took refuge in the Patriarch himself in order- 
to defeat him. and in 1876 the Synod of Mulanthuruthy ratified! 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarch over the Church. 

The Antiochene Syrian people had no political power by which' 
to exercise authority over the Indian Church, like the Portuguese 
in the 16th and I7th centuries. But they exercised a sort of" 
spiritual authority by declaring the orders maintained in the Church 
valid or invalid. This was for them a kind of trump card, which 
a party in the Church was willing to acknowledge. Thus what, 
the Antiochene Syrian people lacked was supplied to them by us 
through our internal division and personal rivalries. Behind this, 
whole movement one can see an Antiochene Syrian effort to gain 
control over the Church. But they got a legal hold only 211 years, 
after the coming of Mar Gregorius in 1665. In the mean time 
men from the Antiochene Syrian Church struggled hard to get it 
by influencing a party in the Church who favoured them a party who 
never had a concern for the maintenance of the Indian Church’s., 
integrity. 


The jurisdictional claims put forward by the Syrian Patriarch 
over the Indian Church are different from those exercised by Rome. 
The latter, as we have noted, bases its position on the universal 
jurisdiction on which it insists for itself. Antioch has never made 
any claim for universal supremacy. But, while rejecting it for 
Rome, the Antiochene Syrian Patriarch seeks to strengthen himself 
on another ground. In the light of certain provisions contained 
in a spurious collection of canon laws made possibly in the’ 9th 
century in the name of the Council of Nicea in 325 it to 

make out that Antioch had ecclesiastical jurisdiction all over'the 
areas eastward.j from be eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
to the end of the earth* Tne argument in 

that therefore the Church of Persia should remain sub/ecHo 
sec of Antioch. Since the existence of a Ph.™fe o *1 T a\* 

*“ ,o to cojuror these cLS t “Loris . 

•Arabic Canons of N.c.a’, Aatioeh’s jWMInt JoJSlh, Lto- 
Chuich is not specially mentioned in it 
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Both the Antiochene Syrian Church and the Coptic Church of 
Egypt had a stake in the ‘Arabic Canons’, the former to claim 
Jurisdiction over the Church of Persia and the latter to continue its 
hold on the Ethiopian Church, However, Antioch’s claim over the 
Persian Church was absolutely empty, as the latter had never known 
°f h. As for the Ethiopian Church, though it had admitted Egypt’s 
claim in a sort of formal way because it had no native bishops, it 
abandoned even that in the present century. In fact, from the late 
twenties the Church of Ethiopia has its bishops drawn from its own 
membership and from the late fifties its Patriarch chosen from its 
constituency. Thus the jurisdictional claims of Syrian Antioch and 
Coptic Alexandria, as they are noted in the ‘Arabic Canons’, died a 
natural death, which alone they deserved from an Eastern ecclesias¬ 
tical point of view. There is no need for our Indian Church to pay 
any attention to them. 


5. The Church Autocephalous 

Our Indian Church is today under the spiritual leadership of its 
own Catholicate. In Christendom Catholicate is an institution equal 
in rank with Patriarchate. Established in Kerala with Kottayam as 
its headquarters in 1912, the Catholicate is the unfolding of the 
fulness of priestly ministry, which the Church received from its Lord 
^ roug i t c post ^ ivho brought the faith to the Malabar coast. 
Nedher the lateness of its founding nor the circumstances in which 
it was inaugurated can be raised against its wholeness. For the office 
0 L jL ^ atmrch or the Catholicos, from the eastern point of view, is 
evolved according to its need by any regional Church, under the 
eac ership of its episcopal synod. As for the Indian Church, with its 

ong history and Christian maturity, it should have evolved the office 
long ago. 


ie ministry of the Church signified by the priestly office is the 
formal means to carry forward the saving work of our Lord, which 
he manifested in his death and resurrection. It continues in the 
Church as a community, pre-eminently through the sacramental life, 
in which every member has his / her participation* Along with this 
participation, they all have in varying degrees their responsibilities 
for the fulfilment of Christ’s saving task in the world. 
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M . 

Our Chur ch which has existed on the Malabar .Coast for the J? st 
many centuries should have developed into the Church of India with 
i ts own distinctive characteristics i n life, working and discipline, aS 
historic Christian communities elsewhere have done. But that is not 
what happened to us. In the past we have tried onlv to identify ouT; 
selves in t urn with.the Church of Persia, thTChurch of Rome and 
the'-Synan Church of Antioch, whereby’ our inter-action with our 
neighbourhood did not lead us to evolve a form of Christianity which 
is genuinely authentic and at the same time Indian and indigene^- 
This, in fa ct, is th e goal beforeois- - 

In pursuing the: goal, we should be cleai on thB ques tion of' 
jurisdiction us to where we stand in relation to Churches abroad. °» 

tb,s question .here are ,n fact two traditions, one conserved by 
Church of Rome and the other by the Churches of the East. Tb« 

first, as we have seeD, is centralized In w u * th e 

other admits autonomous and autocenh i* 0p0 ^ R ' 0I1 “ e, t j oD al 
Churches. It is in the second of t£S^ St ^ f ° f > 
stands. But this devolves on us gre l r T ^ T 2dV 

clearer dedication. S eater res PonsibiUty and need* 




THE MGOCSM: 

A Brief Historical Survey 

(Very Revd. Rem ban Philipose Thomas) 

The Mar Gregorios Orthodox Christian Student Movement of 
India, the Student Organization of the Malankara Orthodox Church 
is celebrating its platinum jubilee in’83. Originating as an annual 
Student Conference in 1908, it passed through several vicissitudes to 
attain its present stature. Perhaps it is the largest and the oldest of 
its kind in Asia, even the SCM of India was officially inaugurated 
later by Dr. J. R. Mott in Seramporc in the last days of 1912. On 
the global level also the MGOCSM stands perhaps next to the WSCF 
which was inaugurated in 1895 at the Vadstena castle in Sweden’ 
Today the MGOCSM has local units at important educational 
centres all over Kerala and India. It has a few units now in the 
United States of America, thus crossing our national boundaries 
A modest attempt is made here to glance through the decades of its 
development touching only the most important milestones in its 

The beginning 

The first organizers of the Syrian Student rv,„ 
included the late K. C. Chacko. A. A. Pan, *** 

others, were members of the Orthodox Church "resident in 

either pursuing their studies or following their own t a ras>- 

■ in life. After much prayer and thought" heTdecUed f’ aV0Ca “°° S 

Conference for the students of the Orthodox ch' .- Sa ”'“. ‘ 

during the Christmas holidays of 1907 ''with 

their spiritual lives and creating in them a iivef 16W ° 

ship”. They presented their idea K. l™''2 ,? f '•'S"’" 

Dionysius Pulikkottil and His Grace willin.lv f- Metro ? oll,, “ 

c wmingiy iavoured it promising 

h.s patronage. The conference Was held from January 1-3, I90S at 

ST vl’ a T n r : . e ^°f theSyrian Christians. The venue was 
the Bahikamadam Girls High School and over 300 delegates including 

students and senior friends attended it. The leaders for the Con. 

ference were drawn from the ranks of the members of the Church, 
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■Which included the Revd. Fr. V. J. Gcevarghese Remban (later 
Metropolitan Mar Dionysius Vattasseril) Revd. Dn. P- T- 
Geevarghese (later Mar Ivanios), Engineer K. K. Kuruvilla, Mr. K.C. 
Maramen Mappilai and others. Bible study, worship, lectures and 
■discussions formed the major items of the programme. 

The Growth 

The success of the first Conference encouraged the organizers to 
make similar efforts in succeeding years. Eventually a constitution 
was drawn up, which made the aims of the Conference explict in the 

following terms: 


i> 

ii) 

iii) 


to deepen the spiritual life of the students 
to lead them to be loyal members of the Church, and 
to influence them to dedicate themselves for the work of 
extending the Kingdom of God. 

Rven at the very early stage the conference envisaged and 
engaged itself in many branches of activity such as Sunday School 
work. Evangelistic work and editing of an official Organ for the 
■Conference,‘The Vedadhyapakank These activities were entrusted 
to different committees and they worked in co-operation with the 
General and Executive Committees formed each year for the running 
of the Conference. 

From the third conference onwards Anglican SPG Missionaries, 
or Fathers of the Cowley or Oxford and Cambridge brotherhoods 
in India were invited as speakers and leaders. Their leadership in 
conferences were mutually beneficial and added an ecumenical 
.dimension. 


"Brown 


The part played by such veteran 

™, Fr. Holmes, F, Shore, , C “°“ £& 


UlUVf U, 1 1 » t iUUJdWJ^ 1 1 b L>UOre. hr * __ « * 

-Pakenham Walsh, Fr. Chakravarthy, Fr. Barton ^ Fr* 

Carieton and others in strengthening -i i ’„^ r ‘ Fearson, _ 
generations of our students in the Catholicf llisms succee < 
mated. We are grateful to these noM e C ' 5 " h “T* be . 0 Ver ;f' 
hoods for invaluable services rendered to and t0 lhelr brot j.,,.. 

perately needed them. In recent yea r s° 3 time Whe “ W ‘ < Tr- 
selves enough leaders to guide our ™ WC have amons . te 

non-Indians to lead our conferences ^ pco P* e > we rarely i nVl 
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Among the various factors which contributed to the growth and 
development of the conference through the years, the following may 
be noted specially. The first and foremost is the genuine interest 
and benign patronage of the Malankara Metropolitans and the 
Catholicos in the affairs of the Conference. It owes a great deal 
also to all our beloved bishops ^specially to their graces the late 
Mar Philoxenos (Puthencavu) and Mar Theodosius (Bethany) who 
in their capacity as Presidents, steered the conference through many 
difficult years. So also, over the years many of our parishes and 
institutions have served as hosts of annual conferences, extending 
hospitality and support, some of them willingly doing it again and 
again. The unstinted cooperation and support of a number of 
leading clergymen and laity constitute yet another factor to be- 
acknowlcdged. 

A Significant Landmark 

Under the presidency of His Grace Daniel Mar Philoxenos 
Metropolitan (1953-67) the Syrian Student Conference was T 
organized by its general secretary Fr. Paul Var»hese into ^ r 
dox Christian Student Movement of India having local units t 0r ! ho ~ 
educational centres in and outside Kerala with snenifio 1 3t Vanous . 
activities in accordance with the motto of the m L pi0 § rararnc of 
SHIP—STUDY—SERVICE. In general the WOR ' 

study, lecture classes, debates, symposiums, retreat™ One 
rences, pilgrimages, social service projects and so on ’p ■ day confe- 
which later on developed into Teaching mission, m,SSIonB - 

were also conducted bringing together student, ^ cam P s 

! belonging to different discipline, and thus „ "m ?• S ^°’ friends 

mission and fellowship. Various wings and an\'i'° '- 1 * * e aspect of 
ted which included the high school win- M ed' ! f' rws .* ere a!so star *' 
auxiliary and the Audio-visual department^ T h 
catered to medical and paramedical person au ^ ll . ar ^ 
auxiliary to engineering students J S O 

Womens Student Conference started in r<m 11 nds ‘ As ’ . 

nation, having its own annual 2 “ * sepamte Z 

Student Movement as its Wof fr^ t ^ 

pioLfflme. W °“ M 5 W ‘” 8 "'° rked c ° mm °°' 
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Yet another important event was the amalgamation of the 
Orthodox Christian Student Movement of India and the Mar 
•Gregorios Student Association during the period 1959—60 to form 
the Mar Gregorios Orthodox Christian Student Movement of India. 
Mar Gregorios Student Association was the former student organi¬ 
zation of the Patriarch’s party, pledging their allegience to the 
Patriarch of Antioch. The mutual acceptance of the Catholicos of 
Malankara with his following and the Patriarch of Antioch with bis 
adherents in India in the year 1958 brought about unity in the 
Malankara Orthodox Church after a neriod of protracted litigation 
for about half a century. This new situation arose in the Church as \ 
.an immediate consequence of the final verdict of the Supreme 
Court of India in favour of the Catholicos accepting him as the head 
of the Orthodox Church in India. The student movement was greatly 
.strengthened by this new turn of events and its activities gained new 
momentum. 

Onward 


In recent years the movement achieved all round improvement 
In its various programmes and broke new ground in its activities. 
The credit goes to the present president, His Grace Philipose Mar 
Theophilus Metropolitan <1968 onwards) and a succession of General 
Secretaries with a band of committed colleagues and associates with 
him. The untiring and dedicated work of these servants of the Lord 
are rewarded by the phenomenal growth of the movement in recent 
times. In addition to rejuvenation of the already existing win-s new 
ones were added, which included. Literary and Publishing Wine 
Missionary Forum incorporating the earlier Bishop Walsh Memorial 
Teaching Mission, University Teacher’s Orthodox Christian a ■ i- 
ation, School Teachers’ Orthodox Christian Association etc^The 
High School Wing has become more active and has grown sufficiently 
to be organised as an autonomous body within the Movement The 

education orientation programme aimed at mvi™ • i 

t „ a limifed number of promising p up i„ ““S 

distinction m the public examination is found MgW welc “ T „e 

Regional Conferences are becoming more and ™ * ffie ' \ 

and outside Kernia. The services Si"P-pAr 

both helpful and profitable. Jfi ItT haVe bee “ 

Kottayam and the other at Trivandrum h ent Ceiltres on “ a 

vandrum house, the central offices 
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:and the residences for Secretaries in addition to providing living faci- ’ 
lities for a limited number of students. ‘The Orthodox Youth’, the 
joint publication of the Movement with ‘the Orthodox Youth 
Movement of India’has completed several years of useful service . ’ 
not only to the youth but to the wider public as well. The publicat¬ 
ion of the ‘Bible Reading Cards’ is being continued and that of the ■ : ’ 
‘MGOCSM Diary’is a new venture. Few books have also been 
published. The recently started Blind Rehabilitation Centre 
in Trivandrum is yet another important step forward among the 
service projects. 

Our General Secretaries 

The sacrificial way the general secretaries functioned, m ost of 
them in honorary capacity bearing the brunt of the work in the face 
of discouragements and financial handicaps, has contributed in no 
small measure to the continuance and growth of the Movement 
through the years. The appointment of a full-time paid secretary 
was envisaged at the Silver Jubilee celebration of the Conference in 
1933 but could not be achieved even when the Conference was 
celebrating its Golden Jubilee in 1958. But by the time of the 
Diamond jubilee in 1968 the vision came true and ever since the 
Movement had full time paid workers. Now there are seven 
full time workers which include the general secretary, Asst- 
Secretaries-cum-wardens of student centres, manager of bookshop 
c tc. in addition to that there are honorary associate secretaries an 
regional secretaries. In the long list of honorary general secretaries 
who served the conference from 1908- ’58, we find some outstan mg 
People; 

M/S E. J. Philipose (Advocate, High Court, Trivandrum) 

>> P. A. Abraham , 

„ T. T. Mathew (Teacher, M. G. High School Thu p’ ||a) 

„ C. O. Oommen (Headmaster, M.G.M. High Scho . 

>. A. M. Varki (Principal, U. C. College, A waye) 
m P. K. Mathew (Advocate, Travancore Hig i °u Kotta y a m) 

„ V. J. Ittycheria (Headmaster, M. D. High Sc ‘ ’ thioS ) 

„ M. P. Peter (Later Metropolitan Patros Mar . 

,, C. P. Mathen (Later Indian Ambassador in 

,, A. J. David 
„ K. T. Mathew 
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M/s. E. T. Thomas (Professor, Govt. College, Trivandrum) 
* * .A. A. Paul (General Secretary, Indian SCM) 

„ M. A. Chacko (Later Superintendent of Police) 

„ V. J. John 


Rev. Dn. T. V. John (Later Professor, U. C. College, Alwaye) 

Dr. C. T. Eapen (Later Rev. Father, Editor, Star of the East) 

K. M. Abraham (Later Educational Officer, TATA) 

K. C. George (Later Minister in Kerala State Cabinet) 

K. C. Varghese (Later Rev. Fr. Co-founder, and Acharya, C. S. 

Ashram, Tadagam)’ 

T. O. Koshy Vaidyan (Teacher, Residential H. School, Sasthamcotta) 
C. M. John (Later Professor, Govt. College, Trivandrum) 

K. K. Cherian (Later Headmaster, M. P. M. High School, 

Chungathara)' 

Rev. Dn. K- Philipose (Now Metropolitan Philipose Mar Theophilus). 
Rev. Dn. K. C. Joseph (Later Professor, U. C. College, Alwaye 

. „ „ . „,. now Rev. Fr.)* 

Mr. N. M. Abraham (Later Senior Editor, Malayala Manorama) 

Rev. Dn. N. M. Thomas (now Rev. Fr., Retd, from Ethiopean 


Education ser 1 

M/S. M. Thommen (Retd. Secretary, Alwaye Fellowship Housel 
T. Paul Varghese (Now Metropolitan Paulos Mar GreaorinsJ 
Rev. Dn. P. S. Samuel (Now Rev. Fr. in Nigerian Education ? 




Mr. P. V. Varghese, Clery (Now Rev. Fr ) service)’ 

Rev. Fr. T. E. George (Now Metropolitan Geevarghese Mar 


J 


fit 


Rev. Fr. Lazarus O. I. C. (Now Principal, st . John , s Eng “° S ' :0IUs) ' 
Mr. T. A. George, (Now Professor and pSip2°Ca t ^° namk,lla,!1 ' 

Mr. Philipose Thomas (Now Verv Do ^°^ e ® e5 ^ at haoamthitta)' 

* tn an Father and Bishop 
Rev. Du. K. O. Abraham (Now in (j. S At designate) 

Rev. Fr. P. C. Cherian (Now i n USA) and 
Rev. Fr. George Kurian (from 1980 onwards) 

Contributions to the Church 


Besides the various material 

student centres, chapels etc., the ™ ‘ eve ments it made such as- 

t important and significant 
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contribution that the movement has made to the life of the Church 
is that it prepared and provided able and outstanding leaders from 
time to time. The late Pathrose Mar Osthathios Metropolitan, who, 
as a young man was a participant from the first Conference onwards 
and later served the movement as its General Secretary for several 
years, openly confessed in his talk at the Golden Jubilee meeting 
(1958) that it was the Student Conference and the inspiring messages 
that he received from the annual sessions that captivated his mind 
and stimulated his thinking and made him a servant of Christ and 
His Church, His Grace further said that “the Servants of the 
Cross,” the missionary society he started in 1924 to work among 
the depressed classes, is a legitimate child of the Student Conference. 
Mar Osthathios is by no means, an isolated witness to this truth. 
Many members of our Church, past and present, lay and ordained 
owe a great deal to the Student movement for its good influences on 
them, and that indeed is the most important contribution of the 
movement to the Church and to the world. The inspiration and 
influence that they received from the movement kept them in good 
stead in their several secular avocations of life as teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, nurses, engineers, business executives. Govt, servants. 
Officers, politicians and ministers serving in the state and central 
cabinets. 

It may be legitimate to point out here that the Christa Sishya 
Ashram, Tadagam, the first foreign mission centre belonging to our 
Church, was started by a group of our young people who were very 
active in the Student Conference, one of them, Mr. K, C. Varghese, 
even a former General Secretary of the Conference, Together with 
Bishop Pakenham Walsh they opened the mission centre in 1936, 
perhaps as a fulfilment of the visions at the Silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of the Conference, Several future workers of the Ashram were 
also drawn from the ranks of the student movement* The visitor- 
Metropolitans of the Ashram continued to be the Presidents of the 
Student Movement, The Ashram could also thus be considered ns 
a Product of the student movement. 

Platinum Jubilee , 

Arrangements are being made for the 75th Annual 
the Student Conference to be held from Dec* 27th to ^j uat - an D f 
a t Kottayam. It is time for retrospection, for a rea ^ 
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the situation and for decisions to go forward with renewed commit¬ 
ment. One only hopes that the Jubilee celebrations penetrate 
deeply into the lives of the participants giving them nobler and 
greater visions for the future. It is encouraging to note that 
decisions have already been taken to start more student centres with 
counselling facilities as Jubilee memorials at important cities like 
Ernakulam, Bombay etc. 


Conclusion 

I conclude this brief survey of the life and work of the Move¬ 
ment with a quick glance into the future. I venture to do so as 

who was very much involved with the work of the movement,, 
° en holding the Office of the General Secretary during the Diamond 
Jubilee year The Movement definitely did make great strides in 
the past. But it has more to do in the future. We need more full 
time secretaries in different regions with their offices to strengthen 
and promote the work as the number of colleges has increased con¬ 
siderably. In the changed situation the High School wing may be 
developed into a separate organization as such. The publishing 
house, the student centres etc. may be placed under separate 
committees making the secretaries free from such entanglements so 
that they devote their full time and energy lor organizational work. 


More than anything else, the most important and cryin» need of 
the hour is to provide relevant study materials for the rising genera¬ 
tion to edAw ftrfh «h 1 to strengthen and sustain them 
under thefold of the Church. Our youth are often confronted and 
challenged by different forces arising out of atheism secularism 
Christian sectarianism, developments in science andt !^’ 

In the face of such challenges if they are to sffi nd th 

they are to be equipped with proper nurturinA ^ 0 ^ ?£ 
should receive highest priority in our plans for Qt l that per Y!l 
proper counselling at each stage cannot be ion a ^ future ‘ Al . s0 ’ 
may be given to youth, born and Z^^l***** 1 
Kerala. One hopes fervently and prays tint t/" ^ iegIons outsl<1 
continue its significant and unique role in th i-Y student Movement 
many more years to come. In tte llfe the Church for 


News and Notes 

1. U. S. A, Orthodox Look to Grow 

After years of preoccupation with internal problems, the^ 
Orthodox Church in America has changed direction to focus on 
enlisting new members,, its primate. Metropolitan Theodosius, said 
in an interview at OCA headquarters here. 

He said that a main thrust of the last OCA All-American 
Council (21-26 August in Philadelphia) was study of a set of papers 
on "church growth”. Concepts such as evangelism and mission 
formerly “overlooked” were brought to the centre of OCA attention,, 
he said. 

Richard Rcidy, a theologically-trained layman on the OCA 
staff who helped prepare the church growth papers, a convert to 
Orthodoxy himself, said Protestant and Roman Catholic materials 
on evangelism were utilized, though adapted to the Orthodox theo¬ 
logical prespective. 

“Up to now we have been organizing the staff and getting 
together a mechanism”, said Theodosius of his work since the OCA 
chose him in 1977 to succeed the late Metropolitan Ireney, “Now, 
We will begin to put flesh on the bones. 

The OCA, formerly known as the Metropolia, received autoce- 
phaly (self-governing status) from the Moscow Patriarchate in 197(h 
(an action not recognized by the Ecumenical Patriarchate jn 
Istanbul). Since then, the OCA has tried to develop American 
Orthodoxy as an indigenous faith and overcome the image of arr 
exotic transplant. 

“We have a general consensus on this”, Theodosius said. 

* "Some parishes would like to be an exception and remain Russian 
but I say it is not the function of the church to maintain an ethnic 
culture. Even people in parishes that still have a strong Russian 
ethnic character see the need for change. They realize they are the 
lust remnants, lust as a matter of economics, they have to reach 
flew people to maintain the church,” 

As another sign of change, the council had women delegates 
the first time this year, and for the first time a woman —Jody 
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Danin of Roanoke, Virginia—was elected to the OCA executive 
■council. 

In 1970) some parishes chose to remain as Moscow Patriarchal 
parishes. The OCA expected to see them gradually joining it, and 
a few have— one in Jackson Michigan, this year. But Theodosius 
Said that Moscow seems to discourage the process and unduly delay 
action on parish requests for transfer. 

On the other flank, the OCA has been able to maintain no 
relationship at all, Theodosius said, with the Russian Orthodox 
Church Outside Russia, a body that rejects any tie with Moscow— 
and in 1981 canonized Czar Nicholas II. 

The OCA hopes to become the vehicle of a united Orthodoxy 
in America, and already includes US Romanian, Bulgarian and 
Albanian dioceses, as well as a diocese in Mexico. Theodosius said 
that in October he and Metropolitan Philip of the North American 
Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese attended the opening of the first 
talks between their churches, and that staff then worked on joint 
programme ideas. Theodosius said the two churches are “on the 
same wave length” regarding mission and outreach (However the 
largest US Orthodox body, the Greek Archdiocese, has other views 
about the road to unity.) 

Meeting shortly after the Vancouver Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, of which it is a member, the OCA council 
charged it wtth failure to speak out 0D “persecution of believers” 
and “suppression of human rights” in ^ - osue 

LW»W Kishkovsky, OCA ecumenical officer W.“““mu 
Vancouver delegation, said the WCC should -i ieac * °f 1 
balanced way of violations in Hast and ^ ltner speak in 

approach to all such issues, u> or ta ^ e a 


a 

different 


(Courtesy—EPS) 


2. Confroutmi 


uu survival 

... Human beings have a ri^ht to I’ - - 
economic and social justice for"all ^ 1D . securit T This 
within a political framework desien JTt° teC ^ 0n anc ^ 
for each nation to seek its own seen *t ° ensure this - It is lei 
attack, without endangering the se^ ^ ^ protect * oa from 
, ~ CUnty of ot her nations. 


Current concepts of national security are to be challenged where 
they conflict with the demands of justice, exceed the needs of 
legitimate defence, or seek economic, political and military 
domination of others. Prevailing doctrines of national security lead 
to the preparation for war becoming an almost permanent way of 
life for nations and societies. Military conditioning of the population^ 
including children, distorts priorities in political, social and cultural 
planning, and often seeks to legitimize the systematic violatioa 
of human rights in the name of national security. 


This applies on the international plane also. So long as. 
economic injustice prevails between nations, lasting international 
security cannot be achieved, either by collective defence systems, 
or by negotiated weapons reduction alone. Only a common 
enterprise undertaken by all the nations of the world together cam 
ensure dependable international security. 

No nation can achieve security at the expense of others, 
through seeking military superiority or interfering in the life of 
other nations. Deterrence or peace by terror should give place to 
the concept of common security for all, which includes people’s 
security in each nation. 

Common security implies: respect for the legitimate rights of 
all nations and peoples; promoting mutual understanding and 
appreciation among cultures s religions and ideologies, through open 
communication, rejecting propaganda of mistrust and fear, and 
promoting confidence - building measures; broad international co¬ 
operation in science and technology, economy and culture; con¬ 
version of all economies from military to civilian production; 
using and strengthening the United Nations Organization and other 
international institutions with similar objectives; promoting adequate 
international legislation and providing means for adjudication of 
international disputes and for implementation of decisions; making 
tbe machinery for peaceful settlement of international conflicts more 

effective... 

Nuclear deterrence, as the strategic doctrine which has 
nuclear weapons in the name of security and war preventxmr, r i s t 
now be categorically rejected as contrary to our faith in r ^ m ^ ccr ept- 
w bo is 0liT ljfe md p eacei Nuclear deterrence is ®ora Jy mic3ear 
a ble because it relies on the credibility of the intention 
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■weapons: we believe that any intention to use weapons of mass 
destruction is an utterly inhuman violation of the mind and spirit of 
Christ which should be in us. We know that many Christians and 
others sincerely believe that deterrence provides an interim assur¬ 
ance of peace and stability on the way to disarmament. We must 
-work together with those advocates of interim deterrence who are 
earnestly committed to arms reduction. But the increasing pro¬ 
babilities of nuclear war and the spectre of an arms race totally out 
of control have exposed the cruel illusions of such faith in 


deterrence. 

...Science and technology are both forms of power, and can be 
used as forces deployed in the struggle for power. Certain forms of 
direct control are exercised through their social settings, e. g- 
academic and research institutions, industrial enterprises and depart¬ 
ments of governments. But the possibilities of other kinds of 
control vary. One cannot tell in advance what direction pure 
science may take, and freedom may here be the paramount consi¬ 
deration. Technology is more controllable, and it may be useful 
to categorize different technologies in terms of long-term and short¬ 
term benefits and disadvantages. 


% 


In some countries, science and technology arc centralized under 
government control. In all countries governments can exercise some 
control, but may be unwilling to do so, or may exercise it in des¬ 
tructive ways. Pressure groups can draw attention to the worst 
abuses. But both governments and pressure groups are part of 
larger socio-economic and cultural contexts which themselves may 
need fundamental changes if science and technology are to serve 
truly human ends. There is a task for the churches i n criticizin'* 
expectations and priorities. & 


A wide variety of consultative bodies with public partiematio 
can play an important role in developing guidelines for developer 
in science and technology and in monitorin'* results c ■ . P 

technologists can also be helped to exercise more riiseT 
trol over their own activities. In particular: dlSccrnin S co1 


IN 

T 


Science education must take social . 

scientists in training must not become a seriously i 

from the cultural inheritance of their psoDl e P a ° ltC ’ alienat ^ 
social and ethical implications of their work ^ llQaware of thC 
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The freedom of scientific research and the free exchange of 
Information are of the essence of science, scientists should be sup¬ 
ported in their resistance to the growth of secrecy* 

The increasing number of organisations concerned with the 
deepening of conscientious awareness is an encouraging sign, and 
provides an area for common work between the scientific and 
religious communities. 

The document outlines three “hey issues for dialogue'^“technology 
experiences as destructive power“appropriate technology", and 
**automation f microelectronics and patterns of employmentIt also 
discusses two “areas of particular concern" - “bioethics ” ani “energy 
optionsThen it concludes; 

We mention only a few of the theological, ethical and social 
issues raised by science and technology. In the years ahead there 
will be many more. It is imperative therefore for the Churches to 
set aside resources and develop appropriate structures to tackle such 
problems as: the power of technology over culture, the human and 
social consequences of the continuing technological revolution, 
criteria and structures for the social control of science and techno¬ 
logy, and the new issues in the ongoing dialogue between science 
and faith. (Courtesy—EPS) 

3 P Coptic Pope: Egyptian President Hjsqi Moubarak 
is quoted in the Kuwaiti newspaper Al Siyassa as referring to the 
“inevitability’* that Coptic [Oriental Orthodox] Pope Shenouda 
will resume his full role <c when circumstances permit”. Since 
September 19S1, the pope has been living in a desert monastery 
because of a presidential decree withdrawing state recognition o 
his church leadership. That came in connection with a govern 
ment crackdown against about 1,500 people — mostly Muslim — 
described as extremist threats to the society. Earlier this year, a 
court upheld that aspect of the decree, which suggested to some 

that the church was being obliged to choose a new leader. . 

(Courtesy 


4, Statements on Grenada Confe- 

The World Council of Churches joins the Cart ^ Grena d* 
renee of Churches in deploring the military ^states. 

by the United States of America and six Canbbea 
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The argument that the invading force had been invited by 
leaders of some countries in the region is untenable and in nc 
way justifies this flagrant violation of international law. Moreover,, 
it sets an extremely dangerous precedent in international relations. 
This new development, involving direct foreign military interven¬ 
tion, threatens to escalate and extend armed conflicts in the 
entire region, including Central America. 


The WCC expresses the hope that international action, espc- 
cially by the United Nations Security Council, will result in a 
speedy withdrawal of all foreign forces from Grenada. The WCC 
affirms the right of the people of Grenada to establish a govern¬ 
ment of their own choice, free from interference by any outside 
powers. 


The Council assures the churches and people of Grenada and 
the Caribbean of the prayers of the world-wide ecumenical com¬ 
munity at this time of crisis and stands ready to support the 
Caribbean Conference of Churches in rendering assistance in any 

appropriate way. 


The Caribbean Conference of Churches reaffirming its princi- 
pled stance against military intervention in the Caribbean b\ 
forces external to the region, strongly deplores the events of th 
past few hours leading to this morning’s invasion of Grenada 
The fact of Caribbean presence among the invading forced by m 
means alters that principle. & m 


The CCC regrets that the decision to invade was reportedh 
m response to requests from certain Caribbean leaders wT 3 
reports from the CARICOM heads of governments' * 

the weekend had spoken of agreement on a fact fin r mg ° VC 
and a peace-keeping force and so we are disturbed t f S t mis [ 101 
quent developments have resulted in additional violence a h 
life. We feel great concern for CARICOM „ j aild loss 0 
viability of the integration movement which are e°n ^ futur 
disregard for the rules of unanimitv ac * ndan S ere d b 

CARICOM treaty and the treaty of the OECS^ 11 ^ ^ b ° th th 

The CCC looks to an early end to - 
to a withdrawal of all foreign forces - r present c °nfiict leadin 

to he provided with the opportunity To fi[it 0 l?t GreDadian pcopl 

j establish peace and ord* 
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under a government of their own choice and not oae that is 
•externally imposed. 

The CCC stands in solidarity with the churches and people 
■of Grenada assuring them of our continued prayers and of our 
readiness to respond through the Council of Churches of Grenada. 
Finally the CCC expects that the churches will he involved in any 
initiative in the resolution of the present crisis. 

(Courtesy—EPS) 

-5. Human Rights in Asia —(Ninan Koshy) 

The following is excerpted from a presentation to an NGO confer- 
V ence on human rights. It met in Geneva 6~Q December in connection 
with the 35 th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of human Rights. 
The meeting was chaired by Niall MacDermot, secretary.general of the 
International Commission of Jurists. ICoshy outlines three “broad 
categories” of Asian governments today-‘military government...civilian 
government which either totally or considerably depends on the 

military— (and) government which has a democratic framework , but 

because of internal and external factors, through a series of constitu¬ 
tional amendments and restrictive legislative enactments, human 
rights are curtailed”. Then he continues: 

... One characteristic of all these categories is the use of states 
of emergency. A state of emergency is a justifiable constitutional 
provision for any country to ensure the survival of a state- But in 
Asian countries there is a consistent pattern of misuse of such pro¬ 
visions. The provisions have been invoked to protect a particular 
regime or a particular leadership considering challenges to them as 
threats to national security. In general, emergencies have led to 
jp*' gross violations of human rights - anonymous arrests, secret detent¬ 
ions, disappearances, extrajudicial killings and the systematic 
practice of torture. There has been widespread misuse of emergency 
powers. The measures have been out of proportion to threats or 
perceived threats to internal security and the removal of alt judicial 
control permitted widespread and gross violations of fundamental 
human rights by the forces whose duty is to ensure them. 

The regular recourse to emergency and martial law have resulted 
in militarization all over Asia. This has several distinctive character¬ 
istics. There is the pretext of political stability and national security. 
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There is the increase of military forces and proliferation of para¬ 
military forces. There are international links through arms trade,, 
trade in the technology of repression and fexchange of intelligence 

Information. 

Another disturbing trend is national security legislation. These 
enactments called “national security act” or “internal security act” 
have common features and similarities. They often have the same- 
language and terminology. Most of them are severe in the provisions 
and some of them most draconian, as is the case with some Preven¬ 
tion of Terrorism Acts. 


In the sequence of political developments in several Asian coun¬ 
tries, first the security argument is introduced, then comes emer¬ 
gency or other ways of curtailing human rights, and finally comes 
the development argument, i.e. that all this is for development. This 
is usually an after-thought, but it is much trumpeted. The concept 
of development is entirely growth-oriented; there is no consider¬ 
ation of justice or self-reliance or participation by people. 


This is the type of development that demands investment 
climate and law and order, and invites transnational corporations 
with open arms. This encourages neocolonialism. It has to be noint- 
ed out that international institutions like the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank have contributed to this process Deve¬ 
lopment is presented as if there is a dichotomy with human rights 
instead of affirming that the nght to development, in the true ense 
of the word, is itself one of the important human rights ... 

(Courtesy—EPS] 

6. Ecumenical Social Thought Today (p an | Abrecht) 

The following is excerpted from a presentation "Am**- . 
Vancouver-Where Are We Today in Ecumenical Social T* 0 
given by Abrecht in connection with an honorary doctor.*. . , g 

this month by the Reformed theological faculty of the'^ ardedhin 
Berne. The opening fart of the paper describes thegrowth a f tWraily 
cal soaal thought (1948-83) and details the movement t ecumen * 

action (1968-71), especially the ecumenical strupol study U 

poverty, and oppression. The section which f.n.. & &Satmt racism 

Of the paper which points to new problems whi T “ $ ai 

tion of ecumenical social thinkers and worker ** tlie atten 
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--Clearly we have not solved the question of how ecumenical 
study and action can be creatively related. Action means commit* 
mem to a cause, efforts to persuade the churches to support that 
cause and involvement with peoples and groups struggling for it* 
Can such commitment be combined with adequate ecumenical reflec¬ 
tion on the problems and issues which may arise in or about such 
action? What of the views of those who do not accept the premises- 
of the action? How much technical competence is required for the.- 
conceiving and carrying out of the action? There are no easy answers- 
to such questions under the best of circumstances* 

Under great pressures “to act” the integrity of the relationship 
between ecumenical thought and action is often maintained with 
great difficulty. This can be fatal to ecumenical credibility. There 
continues to be within the ecumenical movement a “study” app¬ 
roach to social questions alongside the prevailing “action/reflection” 
approach, but the distance between them tends to undermine a more 
effective ecumenical witness on social questions, A new creative 
relationship between ecumenical study and action on social quest¬ 
ions, as two essential functions of the whole movement, seems to me 
critically important for the future. It will not be easy--.. 

The new action programmes often have theological bases which 
differ substantially from that which determined ecumenical social 
thought up to 196$* The present emphasis is on reflection on biblical 
themes from the standpoint and experience of people actually suffer¬ 
ing injustice. There is no felt need for an ecumenical social ethic in, 
the usual sense of that word. In part this represents an attempt to 
escape from theorizing about social justice; it also reflects a 
suspicion that most earlier systems of social ethics represent West¬ 
ern middle-class theologizing and ethicizing. Hence the search for 
alternatives *-* 

Some have asked, why is an agreed theological base necessary_ 

let a hundred theological and ethical flowers bloom! Why struggle 
for coherence and agreement on theological issues-God speaks to* 
*nany different peoples in many different contexts. The problem now 
to understand how he is speaking through the voices of the poor 
ai id the oppressed. To others it seems that the quality aud integrity 
of action is often diminished by unclear theological or ethical star- 
^g-points. In the absence of agreed theological and ethical criteria, 
Ocular ethical or social categories easily take their place-*.(After 
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discussing the problem of the current “fragmentation of the ecume¬ 
nical approach to social questions”, Abrecht discusses “the tendency 
to hold that all problems of social justice can be solved by deter¬ 
mined and informed action through people’s participation”:) It can 
lead to the temptation to oversimplify issues in an effort to make 
action credible. In fact, the same action for social justice in different 
local and regional contexts may produce new conflict in a world 
-context. A measure of humility about the possibility of solving the 
world’s problems would make all Christian social action more 
•credible-- 

(Courtesy — EPS) 


7. The milk of human kindness 

The blessing of a convent at Mudiannr ia the diocese of Uthaga- 
mandalam in Tamil Nadu was novel in more ways than one. The 
housewarming ceremony of the three-room set convent of the Sisters 
of Franciscan Missiona rics of Mary was held on October 16. 

It began with a mass celebrated by the parish priest Fr. 
Maniangat, in the main room converted into a chapel for the’occ- ' 
asion. A shared homily during the Mass brought out elements that 
contribute to the building up of a new community of faith and love. 


After the Mass all gathered at the kitchen where a new fire was 
lit and a pot of milk was placed over it. All clanneP .. ■ „ 

the milk boiling bubbling and overflowing. The three foundresses 
were invited to sit in a circle in the middle of the rool 71 t 
■was served to them m a traditional way. After l un eh tn ^ k 
discussed plans for its apostolate. A simple hf e f re es 
and for others, the community decided and opted for it ^ °° d 


8. Respect life contention meets 

The anguished plea for love and r 
of drug addicts, the touching espousal of the 011 belia51 

cancer patients, the loving call f or t ] ie pll Sut of tennina 

the disabled and the forceful advocacy if the rhht ° f ^ aged a0< 

care of the unborn, the living and tlte dv' = 1 to concc m ant 

content to the theme “Respect Life” at theTb °° nprehetl * ivi 

Convention and Exhibition here from November Nat ' Jaal Hospita 

About 400 delegates, predominantly m 10 ’ 

tion at St. Pius X College, Gorenarm r,- ? S ’ attetlded the conven 

8 ' Blsh °P Ig^tius D’Souza c 
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Baroda presided over the inaugural function in the absence of 
Archbishop Simon Pimenta who was held back in Rome. Mother 
Teresa who was to be the chief guest could not attend due to her 
sudden visit to Poland. 

The Convention, in the words of Fr. Ferdinand Kayavil, presi¬ 
dent of the Catholic Hospital Association of India sought “renewed 
understanding of God’s relationship to man, a deeper respect for 
human life and a conviction that lasting peace is ultimately depend¬ 
ent on the protection of dignity of man”. 

He held the Convention as a powerful public witness of the 
Church’s concern for human life and respect for dignity of every 
man and an affirmation that society cannot have a selective regard 
for human life. 

In recent times, Fr. Kayavil said, considerable attention has 
been focused on the improvement of quality of life, generating a 
new spirit of ecological concern and new set of Jaws and social poli¬ 
cies to improve total human environment— at the same time creating 
a danger, that of deciding that some lives are not of sufficient quality 
to merit society’s concern and protection. 

We are gathered, he added, to focus on the sanctity of human 
life as against a limited view of man in terms of what he does or 
produces and the rejection of some basic values of human dignity. 

Fr. John Vattamattom, executive director, CHAI, in presenting 
the theme set out introspective questions for health care personnel; 
and institutions on responsibilities and attitudes to health care and, 
suppoitives that promote health and wellbeing. 

The examination covered questions of disposition to and treat¬ 
ment of the sick, in relation to their problems, social status and 
numbers, allocation of funds for buildings and services, health 
education of people and the like. 

The keynote address by Dr. Chicot J Vas, president, Inter¬ 
national Federation of Catholic Medical Associations, stressed oo 
Upholding respect for life at the conceptual stage, in the process of 
b irth and life of the terminally ill and the dying in view of the 
growing attack on the sanctity of life ia these areas. He called for 
attention to medical ethics and monitoring of health care morals. 


(Courtesy—SAR News)* 
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*9. A crowded hour of a glorious life 

Manohar Varglse an Orthodox Christian, was born 69 years 
ago m fete poverty Before he died „„ November 14 He had 
“‘;r ‘nig of the Somh and the donor to his Church 
of a hospital complex, est,mated to cost a erore of rupees. 

up »„°rk h as C a a „ rl a y n“d S a? rSl ' C n- e drOPI>C ‘ ] -tool and took 

up work as an attendant in his own school +n ic c 

the door. A prelate of his Ch, trf m \ . keep the woIf trom 

school, gave him the job out of sympathy 'T™ the manager of th ® 

with boy’s devotion and honesty the' nrH please 

small tyre retreading factory. ' P a e helped him set up a 

Varghese made a success of it an H „„ , 

He started a factory to make plywood on U .\ Ured on bigger tasks ' 
would have a steady market as co ° ■ tbe calculation that it 
changing. He worked with grit ” stract * 0n ^techniques were fast 

decade he had established himselfVs aterm mation and within a 

plywood in the South. His succc^ ^ * ea< ^ !1 8 manufacturer of 
hard work matched with r !*. as tbe outcome of sustained 

ot high integrity 

At the peak of his success after a W 
Varghese, then only 53 y ears old ‘ uusme ss career of 30 years 

handed over the business to his rela- "° Unced retirement. He 
anew path for himself. a Lives and associates and struck 


With a small part of his assets he h a , 
formed a trust to establish a hospital at ^ kept for hintlse 'f he 
beyond the reach of modern medicine Th™"? CCntre tiU lhe ° 
Kangazha, 25 kilometres east of ICottavam . P ace he c hose was 

to accept local help for the pnrcf B «e of' iJ/ lrst hli agreed 

hospital. Later he gratefully declined the Jff ^ re si 'e f or the 
self with the goodwill and friendliness 3 co,)te nted him- 
villagers. steaded to him by the 


The hospital began to function j n , „ 
a doctor and a couple of nurses. Within^* buildirl S staffed by 
complex of buildings came up on the I a ac C * CarS a W: ' 11 " designed 
was formally inaugurated by Mr. A M ' anI the hospital 

Minister, Success crowned the efforts of y l ^ Qlas - then a Union 
of acti-.ity and the hospital registered , argfleie in his new field 
period of twenty years. ~ Phenomenat growth over a 
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About eight years ago, when the hospital was a successful 
■enterprise, Varghese gifted the hospital to the Orthodox Church 
to which he belonged. The Catholicos accepted the gift gratefully 
and asked Varghese to function as a managing trustee. 

Among the non-medical facilities made available at Kangazha 
were a chapel, a community hall and a school. A resident priest 
held services in the chapel and ministered to the patients. 

Varghese died on November 14 after a brief illness. The 
Catholicos said Varghcse’s munificence had enabled the Church to 
have its second largest mission hospital. His example had inspired 
others in different parishes to help the Church in a similar manner. 
TSTow the Orthodox Church owns eight mission hospitals. 

(Courtesy—SAR News) 


10. English Anglican Synod Acts on Female Priests 

The [Anglican] Church of England general synod appro ved[8 —10 
November] regulations to allow the marriage in Church of divorced 
persons during the life-time of a former partner; approved a measure 
to allow Anglican female priests ordained abroad to officiate as 
priests on temporary visits to England (but by majorities which will 
prove insufficient when the measure returns for final approval); 
rejected by 183 votes to 161 a move to enable it to hold an 
emergency debate on the deployment of cruise missiles in Britain, 
reaffirmed its 1976 plea for the introduction of proportional repre 
sentation into the British electoral system; and heard the Arch is o 
of Canterbury, Robert Runcie, commend a report oa " g • n> 
Lutheran relations in Europe calling for occasional in ere 

* /■‘■Viurrh of divorced 
The new regulations for the marriage in tfie s yaod 

Persons now go to the bishops before^ coming iac, come 

for final approval in February, and it is hopet a £ij eS to their 

into operation next Easter. Under them a coup ^ applJ nation 

Parish priest, who investigates their case and s ■ io tcr-di- jC,:S3 “ 
to the bishop. The bishop refers each case o ■ . a dis- 

Pantl of advisers before deciding whether «not 8 ase 

Pensation to allow the marriage to take ' P- e;JlI re there 
this is seen as a pastoral and not a juJ.-i* 

■appeal against the bishop’s decision. 
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Currently, the Church of England does not allow the marriage 
in Church of divorced persons during the lifetime of a former 
partner. But divorced people who remarry in a civil wedding or 
in a Free Church ceremony can be (and usually are) admitted to 
communion at the discretion of the parish priest, while many 
priests are w tiling to provide a service of blessing after a civil 
jedding. In „ddmo„ eve,, Church of England incumbent has the 
ED8llSh ^ " C ° CdUCt a wedding £ 

On women priests ordained abroad, the general synod of 
Church of England (8-10 November, 1983) passed the first sto» 
of the measure to allow them to officiate while visitine tLiw 
by majorities of 24 to 9 among the bishons ni f „ 7 , E E 8 aod 
clergy, and 130 to 71 among the laity. But for fina/a am011g th ®' 
would need two-thirds majorities in all three (, n „ c ap P rovaI it 
it would have to obtain the approval of n • ^ SCS * Be ^ ore tba * 
of England’s 44 dioceses, majority of the Church 

The reason why two-thirds majorities anr t 
dioceses are needed is because the Church’s r th u approva ' of tiie ' 
vigorously opposed to the ordination of wo am ° llc win S. which is 
as the thin end of the wedge, successfully men ^ Sees this measure 
of Canterbury and York and the synod’s the archbisbo P 3 

classify the measure as one proposing a ” bus,ness maaa gers to 
service of holy communion. permanent change in the 

11. “Timetable for new WC C general secretary” 

In a letter (l November) sent to WCC 
nal and regional councils of churches, and memh * ° mrche ^ ™tio- 
Commiltee, Us moderator, Heinz Joachim Held' 8 ^ *** WCC central 
schedule for the selection of a person to succeed Prr **'”** 8 Proposed 
general secretary. Copies of Held’s full text ar ■/ P ° tter as WCC 
on request. ' e Mailable to journalists 

15 — 17 January: Meeting of the Prcparat n 
to finalize the proposals to be submitted to th c° ry GroUp in Geneva 
(Prior to this the Preparatory Croup Committee, 

correspondence,) nauct its business by' 

20-29 February: Meeting of t h e E . 

■Geneva to discuss and decide on procedures . Ve . Committee in 
for the election and appoint the Nominating Com^f* ^ limetable 
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Early March: Letters from the Moderator to the Central 
■Committee and the member churches informing them of the deci- 
tiODs adopted by the Executive Committee and requesting them to 
■communicate the names of possible candidates to the Moderator of 
the Nominating Committee* 

1 May 1984: Closing date for proposals of candidates* 

13—15 May: First meeting of the Nominating Committee to 
■consider the names received and select three or four names for a 
short list. 

June: Consultation between the Moderator of the Nominating 
Committee and WCC Geneva staff about the short-listed candidate*, 

1—4 July: Second meeting of the Nominating Committee for 
interviews with the selected candidates and preparation of a definite 
proposal for submission to the Executive Committee. 

5-7 July: Meeting of the Executive Committee to consider the 
proposal of the Nominating Committee and adopt the recommenda¬ 
tion to be brought to the Central Committee, 

9~1$ July: Meeting of the Central Committee to elect the 
new General Secretary. 

Held also recalled the eight-point description of the ‘‘ideal general 
secretary" offered by \V\ A. Visser *t Hooft t who held the post for two 
decades from the WCCs founding in 1948 : 

— Spiritual judgement in regard to persons and id:as; 

— the gift of policy-making; 

— aptitude in counselling the churches and church leaden; 

— the power to interpret the World Council, with reasonable 
gifts both as speaker and writer; 

^ ability to head a team of colleagues and miiutain a 
pastoral relationship with the staff; 

" administrative abilities; 

~~ SOme understanding of finance; # * 

— some command of at least one other language besides his/ 
her own is highly desirable. 

(Courtesy -EPS) 
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THE STAR OF THE EAST is an Indian 
Orthodox ecurnsnicol quarterly published under the 
editorial responsibility of Metropolitan Dr Paulos 
Gregorios of Delhi (formerly Fr. Paul Verghese). It is 
the continuation of an occasional journal carrying the 
same name originally published by the late Rev Dr 
iC. T. Eapen of the Orthodox Syrian Church of India 
The journal will deal with contemporary issues of 
ecumenism, especially from the perspective of the Ortho¬ 
dox Churches, and will carry news about the main'r 
events in the life of these Churches. or 

All correspondence, articles, news, exchange perio 
dicals, books for review and subscription enquiries maJ 
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The Star of the East, 
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Single copy in India 

» Outside India 
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$ 1.00 


Annual Subscription Rates: 
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Outside India (By Seamail) 

» (By Airmail) 

For Indian Theological Students 


Life Subscription : 

0 n India) 
(Outside India) 


Rs - 10.00 
$ 4.00 
$ 7.00 
Rs - 6.00 


Rs - 150.00 
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